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Sanatogen makes good 





the Nerve Loss 


ERVE loss—what peril to 
health and happiness lies 
in those two words! 


They mean the failure of that bal- 
ance between hunger and replenishment 
that preserves the health. 


When the system is perfectly well, 
the nerves get their proper nourishment 
from the daily food. But illness, worry, 
the severe activities of modern life, often 
drain the nerves of more strength than is 
restored to them in the ordinary way— 
the balance is destroyed, and troubles 
begin. Verve loss becomes an acute 
condition. 


Sanatogen makes good the loss 


It does this by carrying in concen- 
trated form the elements of food speci- 
fically required by the nerves. It feeds 
the nerves with their own food. It re- 
vitalizes the enfeebled sources of energy. 
It buzlds up the famished centres and thus 
directly and zaturally aids in giving 
back vital force to the system. 

Sanatogen’s splendid service is recognized 
by over 15,000 practicing physicians who have 
written in praise of its reconstructive power. 
World-famous men and women, who have test- 
ed Sanatogen, enthusiastically declare that it 
does ‘‘make good.’’ Their testimony ts 
convincing. 

Give YOUR nerves the benefit of this 
priceless help. 


His Grace, the Most 
Reverend Arch- 
bishop of Bome- 
bay, writes: 


“TuseSanatogen 
every now and then, 
under my doctor’s ad- 
vice, and always derive 
great benefit from it.”” 


Charles D. Sigsbee 


Rear Admiral U, S. 

Navy, writes: 

** After a thorough trial 
of Sanatogen, Iam con- 
vinced ofits merits as a 
foodand tonic. Its hene- 
ficial effects are beyond 
doubt,”’ 


The Right Honor- 
able Sir John 
Gorst 


The eminent States- 

man and former mem- 

ber of the British Cab- 

inet, writes: 

that he ‘‘ wishes to 
say he has long been ac- 
quainted with the great 
merits of Sanatogen— 
has taken it with excel- 
lent results, and when 
necessary will certainly 
take it again. It was also 
used by a daughter of 
his with great benefit.” 


Lady Henry Som- 
erset 


the prominent social 

reform advocate, 

writes: 

“Sanatogen un- 
doubtedly restores 
sleep, invigorates the 
merves and braces the 
patient to health. I 
have watched its ef- 
fect on people whose 
nervous systems have 
been entirely under- 
mined, and I have 
proved Sanatogen to be 
most valuable.” 


This Remarkable Book FREE 


We ask you earnestly to get acquainted with Sanatogen. 
gate our claims first, if you like, and we are only too glad to have you do 
so. Ask your doctor about it, and in any case write at once for our book, 
“Our Nerves of Tomorrow,’’ written in an absorbingly interesting style, 
beautifully illustrated and containing facts and information of vital 

interest to you. This book also contains evidence of the value of 
Sanatogen which is as remarkable as it is conclusive, 


Investi- 


Sanatogen is sold in three 
sizes, $1.00, $1.90, $3.60 


Get Sanatogen from your 
druggist —it not obtain- 
able from him, 
upon receipt of price. 


sent 


The Bauer Chemical Co. 
24.V Irving Place 


New York 
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- Easter, 1912 


“9 am the Resurrection and the Life” 


“Ge that believeth in me shall never 
die” 


Chese words of Jesus flood the world 
with Easter light and hope 
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THE UPPER PICTURE THE CENTRE PICTURE THE LOWER PICTURE 
His Excellency Yuan-Shih-Kai, Premier police (in dark uniform) and Chinese Amazon es styled in: theif 
ee Snaies bn Ns ent heme penne Sips C soldie: Yuan ee ae Chinese name “the Heroines of the We pte y bes 
. saath number : are ladies, mostly students, family, 
as ~The pero anaes (By ocd hagtn-ye uncle, who refuge Sloe Prone . : much deliberation r 


retirement. 
has since died. At the nme the lesuageligal rent) 
excellency was suifering from injury to his leg 


(By courtesy of the London Sphere.) 
CHINA OF THE NEW REPUBLICAN REGIME 
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The World Currents 


HINA continues to be the subject of paramount interest. Affairs 





were progressing in a most remarkable way when the first seri- 
ous drawback came in the form of a mutiny among Yuan Shi 
Kai’s soldiers, who began rioting and looting in Pekin, destroy- 
ing millions of dollars worth of property and putting the lives 
of the people in jeopardy. The foreign quarter was not at- 
tacked, and foreigners were guarded by the troops of the differ- 
am, ent nations. Foreign help was asked for, and in response sol- * 

@ diers were sent into Pekin to stop the rioting. The Chinese 
mutineers fled, many losing their lives. Want of pay is one 
reason assigned for the outbreak. At other points there has 
been some trouble, and atrocities are reported from Canton. With the aid of the 
foreign soldiers Yuan Shi Kai has regained his power, and will not be taken by sur- 
prise a second time. 

As for the Republic, Yuan Shi Kai has accepted the presidency, and the Provi- 
sional Assembly, headed by Sun Yat Sen, has decided that it is wiser to establish the 
government for the present, at least, in Pekin, so as to hold the north. To secure 
the needed funds to pay the soldiers and conduct the government is the next most 
pressing problem. As for the people at large, they seem contented with the new order. 
The danger will come from famine and the attendant evils. 

The Central China Famine Relief Committee sends another urgent appeal, sus- 
tained by reports from the Special Investigating Committee which show that grain 
is very scarce, and thousands are trying to live on sweet potato leaves, carrot tops 
and elm bark. When these are gone the willow and mulberry trees will be stripped, 
but the result of eating this bark is swelling and death. The people in the famine 
district have had but one good crop in five years, and last year had to sell their work 
animals, also household utensils in many cases. Two persons out of every three are 
certain of death, the Committee says, unless relief comes from outside, while the suf- 
fering is beyond calculation. 

Two and a half millions face conditions like these, which are tragic beyond 
expression. The Relief Committee is sending in rice and bean cakes. But the money 
must come in large sums if life is to be saved. Send to Treasurer Charles W. Perkins, 
Ford Building, Boston. 

Great Britain is seriously troubled by a strike of coal miners involving more than 
a million workers. Industrial conditions in this country also are unsatisfactory. Mis- 
sionary work needs to be done at home and abroad, and a new order of righteousness 
must be ushered in. 
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Uncertainty in_Mexico 

EXICO presents 
nothing certain but 
uncertainty. President 
Madero is grappling 
with revolution again, 
but: this time it is di- 
rected against his own 
administration. Gen- 
eral Zapata heads one 
element of insurgency 
and General Gomez 
another, and the con- 
ditions are grave. 
How grave may be 
judged from the fact 
that President Taft 
has felt compelled to warn Americans 
to leave Mexico, owing to the strong 
anti-American sentiment and the danger 
of riots that would mean death to all 
foreigners. How to protect the lives 
and property of Americans, and also of 
Europeans resident in Mexico—a duty 
devolving upon our government under 
the Monroe doctrine—without becom- 
ing entangled in such wise as to lead to 
intervention is the problem. President 
Madero is unquestionably a good man oc- 
cupying an impossible position. Sudden 
liberty, after a generation of iron rule 
such as President Diaz practised and 
declared to be necessary, seems too much 
for the people. The new President 
found himself committed to more re- 
forms than he could undertake. He has 
tried to put an end to graft and im- 
proper concessions, and aroused the hos- 
tility of capital. His benevolent land 









scheme, intended to free the Mexican 
peasant from forced labor, or peonage, 
antagonized the powerful territorial 


‘aristocracy. Zapata, however, has 


caught the popular fancy by shooting 
plantation owners and dividing their 
vast acres among the peasants, who nat- 
urally become his devoted adherents. 
That is an easier method of reform, if 


more radical. ° 


Too Good and Idealistic 

It is charged that Madero is too 
bookish, too idealistic, too good to rule 
a people that care nothing for his the- 
ories, but wish better times and full 
liberty to do as they please. He has 
aimed at such a rise in the standard of 
Mexican life that schools would replace 
cockpits, the peasant learn to read, and 
the people generally become truly re- 
ligious and intelligent. In this, it is 
claimed, he is so far ahead of the gen- 
eral temper and desires that his good 
intentions are ignored, ridiculed or op- 
posed. He is looked upon as favoring 
the Roman Catholic Church, and this 
arouses another element, which is bit- 
terly opposed to the clerical rule. A 
French writer says it is a mistake to re- 
gard the Mexican peasant and peon as 
pious and Catholic. It is true that 
President Madero has been friendly 
with the Protestant missionaries, and 
insisted that religious liberty should be 
maintained. He should have the sym- 
pathy of all friends of Mexico. Mean- 
while, it looks as though our missionary 
work were to be interrupted. One 
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thing is sure—our missionaries have 
lessened the Mexican hatred of Ameri- 
cans, due largely to the commercial ex- 
ploitation and the too often undesirable 
character of the Americans who have 
gone into Mexico for gain. As in so 
many other instances, the missionaries 
have to serve as apologists and allevia- 
tors. Oo 


By Railway to India 


The ‘Transcontinental Railway 
through Persia to India seems to be 
assured, since the British government 
has notified the International Com- 
mittee which is promoting the enter- 
prise that England is ready to join 
with Russia in submitting the pro- 
posal to the Persian government. 
India has consented, and Persia is in 
no condition to do anything else. 
The road as surveyed would be 1883 
miles in length and would cost $110,- 
000,000. It would bring India into 
the world market. 


Oo 
Conviction is the Need 


What we should pray for is profound 
conviction of the truths of the gospel 
and our own personal duty in relation 
to the kingdom of God and our fellow 
men. This age needs a new sense of 
the Eternal Ought. We shall never 
have religion without sentiment, but 
a merely sentimental religion is a poor 
reliance. The cause of Missions is 
based upon the principles laid down 
by Jesus, who said, “If ye love me, 
keep my words.” Love is a sentiment, 
but is evidenced by obedience in 
thought, word and deed. When our 
Christianity becomes an _ impelling 
conviction it will conquer the world. 


oO 
Aid Without Intervention 


The foreign legations in China have 
rendered great service to the new Re- 
public by placing the 5,000 foreign sol- 
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diers at needed points to preserve order 
and life, thus enabling Yuan Shi Kai to 
overcome mutiny by his old troops. It 
is gratifying that the Powers, led by the 
United States and Germany, are dis- 
posed to see that China has a full chance 
to establish a new government. If this 
policy is continued, we believe the Chi- 
nese people will prove themselves 
worthy of the wonderful opportunity 
that has come to them. 


Oo 


Foreigners Protected 


It appears that the mutinous guard, 
before they began rioting, proclaimed 
three orders: 1. That there should be 
no interference with foreigners; 2. No 
killing; 3. No burning. The first order 
was observed, but the other two mani- 
festly could not be carried out. Still, 
there was very little killing, and most 
of that was done by those who resisted 
the mutineers. The losses at Pekin are 
estimated at fifteen millions, at Tientsin 
at six millions. At Canton, discharged 
soldiers, formerly bandits, have taken 
to murdering and looting, and foreign 
interference may be necessary to rescue 
the Province from pillage and murder. 
These consequences of war are inevi- 
table. Meanwhile, the dean of the 
Canton Christian College sends this dis- 
patch: “Situation decidedly hopeful. 
Schools full. China moving. Now is 
the time to go forward.” ‘That is the 
signal for our missionary forces. 


.) 


The Men and Religion Movement 


In April the climax of the campaign 
of the Men and Religion Forward 
Movement is to come in New York 
City, with a Conservation Congress at 
which reports will be made by various 
commissions appointed by the Move- 
ment, together with field reports of 
what has been accomplished. The pro- 
gram is laid out on an elaborate scale, 
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covering the five days, April 19-24. 
Ten commissions have been appointed, 
to report upon fundamental phases of 
work: 1. The Boy Problem; 2. Evan- 
gelization; 3. Bible Study; 4. Social 
Service; 5. Missions; 6. Permanence of 
the Message; 7. Religious Work among 
Industrial Classes; 8. Christian Unity; 
9g. Publicity; 10. The Rural Church. 
The Congress promises to be one of the 
most remarkable religious meetings yet 
held. The delegates will come from 
all parts of the country. Those who 
talk about a dying out of religion will 
be furnished with something to think 


akout. 
(3) 


A Time to Speak Out 
S our readers know, we are not in 
A the habit of making attacks upon 
the religious faith of people. When we 
have anything to say against the Roman 
Catholic Church it is because that or- 
ganization is political as well as reli- 
gious. When it appears in politics, and 
introduces church into state in any 
form, it deserves to be treated like any 
other assailant of human liberty. This 
is the perilous and insidious side of a 
great ecclesiastical system, which is not 
content to enjoy American liberty and 

leave our free institutions alone. 

The case in point which calls for a 
strong expression of opinion on_ the 
part of the people is that of our 
Government Indian Schools. In some 
of these schools, which were taken 
over by the Government from the 
Roman Catholics, nuns and_ sisters 
teach, and have been teaching in their 
religious garb, which is in direct con- 
flict with the laws of the United 
States. The Indian Commissioner, in 
view of this infraction of the law, is- 
sued an order forbidding the wearing of 
any religious garb or insignia in the 
schools after a given date, stating that 
if any teachers could not conscientiously 


forego the garb, their service for the 
government would terminate with the 
school year. President Taft revoked 
this order, after he had heard from the 
Roman ecclesiastical authorities in pro- 
test, and without granting a hearing to 
the Indian Committee of the Home 
Missions Council, which represents the 


twenty millions of Protestant church . 


members. Read the Councils present- 
ment on another page. 

At present therefore, in disobedience 
to the laws of the country, Catholic 
nuns and sisters teach in Indian schools 
and wear their churchly garb. They 
also teach religion outside of school 
hours, which is legally permissible. To 
all intents and purposes, this makes a 
Roman Catholic school for which the 
Government is paying. The Indians 
are helpless, while some of the parents 
protest against having their children 
thus taught. And the Roman Catholic 
influence at the capital is powerful 
enough to overrule a government officer 
who endeavors to maintain the law. 

Such incidents are greatly to be re- 
gretted. They do not make for har- 
monious feeling or good citizenship. 
Church and State have been kept apart 
in this country, and they are going to 
be, at all hazards. Public school mon- 
eys will not be appropriated to support 
sectarian schools. Such attempts as this 
in the Indian Schools will prove disas- 
trous boomerangs to all who undertake 
them. The American people cannot 
long be deceived in matters of this kind. 
We can easily tolerate church princes 
and all kinds of boasting and display, 
but when it comes to the dearly bought 
religious liberties of the people and the 
fundamental principle of absolute sep- 
aration of Church and State, there is no 
doubt about the issue. We are deeply 
sorry that a President who is a stren- 
uous upholder of law should take a po- 
sition so out of harmony with his usual 
ideals and practice of justice. 
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=VISSIONS invites to a 
| varied table of con- 
tents this month. 
China still holds a 
somewhat absorbing 
place in interest, and 
we have sought to 
make the country and 
the situation known, 
realizing that this is 
the most marvellous 
history-making we can ever hope to see. 
The Salem centenary is of unwonted in- 
terest.,. The city mission work is summar- 
ized by Superintendent Sears, whose text 
beok on “The Redemption of the City” is 
doing much good. Dr. MacArthur enables 
us to spend some great days with him in 
Kussia. The Home Mission Campaign is 
turther described by Dr. Barnes, one of 
the strong leaders in it. The spe- 
cial usefulness of the Chapel Car receives 
an unusually clear setting forth by Su- 
perintendent Jacobs. So it goes. There 
isn’t a dull page in the number, including 
the advertisements. If you agree, say so 
to some non-subscribing friend; for we are 
hard after a 75,c00 list, and you can help 
greatly. 
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q The Executive Committee of the North- 
ern Baptist Convention met in Chi- 
cago March «th. The program outline 
showed that the eight Convention days 
will be crowded full of interesting things. 
Dr. Morehouse has acepted the invitation 


to preach the annual sermon. Plan for 
Des Moines May 22-29. 
{ Rider Haggard says the drift of 


country population to the towns and cit- 
ies, with their many amusements, indul- 
gencies of vices, etc., is sapping the strength 
not only of the English but of every 
white race. “This problem unchecked 
means the end of the whites in nerves 
and neurasthenia.” ‘This is an extreme 
way of putting it, but there is no ques- 


tion that the race to the cities is one of 
the worst calamities that modern civiliza- 
tion has to show. 


{ Of the ten recruits to be sent out by 
the Foreign Society in the near future, 
eight are Student Volunteers. This is a 
strong recommendation for the work done 
among students to arouse interest in mis- 
sionary activities. 


{ Dr. MacArthur gives an_ interesting 
account on another page of the dedication 
of Pastor Fetler’s new church in St. Pet- 
ersburg. He does not tell of his own 
important part in the glad days, but 
Principal McCaig of Spurgeon’s Pastors’ 
College in London, has something to say 
on that point. He was present, and he 
says Dr. MacArthur’s presence and in- 
spiring messages greatly encouraged the 
brethren in St. Petersburg. “His genial- 
ity and affability, his brotherliness and 
large heartedness, thoroughly won them.” 
Dr. MacArthur was able to further the 
Baptist interests in various ways, and in ~ 
Principal McCaig’s opinion, “bids fair as 
the president of the Baptist World Alli- 
ance to add fresh lustre to that office.” 
By the way, Dr. MacArthur, while de- 
clining the call to the Atlanta Tabernacle, 
and stating that he will never accept an- 
other permanent pastorate, has become 
acting pastor in Atlanta. 


OCOOOD0009000 
Quick Response 


Letters like the following from a West ~ 
Virginia subscriber indicate the effective- 
ness of missionary appeals in Missions: 

“Enclosed find check for $5, which 
you will please turn over to the proper 
person for relief of China famine sufferers 
told of in March Missions.” 

Nearly $100 have been received at date 
(March 8) through our office; while of 
course most responses go direct to Treas- 
urer Perkins. 
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PANORAMIC VIEW OF SHANGHAI, THE GREAT CENTRAL SEA PORT 


In Revolutionary Canton 
By Rev. P. H. J. Lerrigo, M.D. 


On His Way to the Philippines, Stopping in Canton, Or. 
Lerrigo Describes Going to Church and the General 
Conditions—Significant Smashing of the Guardian Gods 





{4 HE stimulating effect of a 
J cold douche is imparted by 
AW the abrupt plunge from the 
CE secluded quiet which reigns 
Nive within the compound walls 

Vas into the seething sea of hu- 
$manity which ebbs and flows 
upon the Bund without. The 
’rikshaw men who line the way quarrel for 
the privilege of carrying us; rubber tires 
win the day, and our steeds vociferously 
shoulder a way through the throng, the 
unusual density of which our sophisticated 
brother who makes his home in Canton 
tells us is accounted for by the fact that 
the new President, Sun Yat Sen, has is- 
sued an edict proclaiming the adoption of 
the Occidental new year. As it comes too 
late for the celebration of January Ist, the 
present date, Sunday, January 7th, is be- 
ing kept as a holiday instead. 

The Bund is Canton’s one wide street, 
extending the whole length of the river 
front. It is jammed with an immense 
crowd which has assembled to witness a 
procession, the head of which has already 
long passed into the distance, while the 
tail is still several hours and miles away. 
The procession consists for the most part 
of companies of soldiers enlisted from 
Kwang Tung province for service in the 





army of the revolution. They are in all 
stages of imperfect training from the raw 
recruit who is just learning to shuffle his 
awkward feet in time, through various 
laughable degrees of the exaggerated Ger- 
man “goose-step,” to the well-drilled band 
of modern soldiery. In the narrow streets 
of the walled city we encountered one 
company marching with the lock-step of 
the convict. 

The uniforms are as various as the 
steps. Large numbers still wear the rag- 
ged motley of their civil but hardly civi- 
lized state, for many of them have heen 
recruited from savage bands of river- 
pirates. Comparatively few are equipped 
with full regimentals of navy blue with 
bands of red upon their caps. Green stock- 
ings pulled up well over the bottoms of 
the trouser legs are conspicuous in one 
company; but perhaps the most. startling 
uniform of all is that worn by the com- 
pany known as the “Dare to Die’ bri- 
gade. ‘This consists of a suit of Ameri- 
can health underwear, sky-blue in color, 
with a pair of suspenders crossed over the 
treast and a canvas bag in which they 
carelessly carry bombs to be thrown by 
hand for the destruction of the enemy. In 
emulation of the latter, another company 
calls itself the ‘(Determined to Die” bri- 
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gade. They also carry bombs, and the 
assumption is that when they march to 
the front they must seek death or “lose 
face.” 

With each company is carried a multi- 
tude of banners which make a brilliant 
display. There is the new revolutionary 
flag, red field with a blue square in the 
corner containing a white sun, and the 
still newer flag representing the five peo- 
ples of New China by stripes of red, yel- 
low, blue, white, and black. Many of the 
banners bear gigantic Chinese ideographs, 
but the old dragon flag is conspicuous by 
its absence. 

The military character of the proces- 
sion is varied at intervals by companies 
of civilians engaged in the pastime known 
as “playing the lion.” The leader of the 
company bears a large, grotesquely painted 
lion’s-head mask. It is three or four feet 
in diameter, has protuberant eyes which 
roll wildly in their sockets, a wagging 
jaw and flapping ears; and, manipulated 
by the bearer, bows coquettishly from side 
to side, sometimes grovelling upon the 
ground, sometimes hoisted high above the 
crowd, the bearer standing upon the 
shoulders of a companion. It is strenuous 
work for the player, and his set, nervous 
face, which appears occasionally, contrasts 
strangely with the grotesque waggishness 
of the mask. The tail is carried by an- 
other bearer who walks beneath it and 
causes the body to undulate realistically, 
Lobbing out at intervals to get a breath 
of air. At suitable periods large bunches 
of fire-crackers are set off before the 
lion, upon which the playful creature goes 
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THE CITY AND ITS HARBOR AT THE MOUTH OF THE YANGTZE 


oft into a passion of fury and almost wags 
himself to pieces. Following the lion is 
carried a great drum, beaten by a husky 
Chinaman who puts his muscle into it and 
makes day hideous. 

Leaving our ’rikshaws upon the Bund, 
we pass into a narrow street leading into 
the old city, and here the crowd and an- 
other section of the procession forces us 
into the precincts of a not too attractive’ 
butcher’s shop, where various meats are 
exposed for sale, including the savory 
“chow-dog,” the succulent pussy-cat, the 
traditional rat pressed flat and dried, with 
cock-roaches and beetles, which are sold 
by the measureful, like shrimps. 

When this section of the procession has 
passed, we find it impossible to cross the 
next intersecting street on account of the 
conflicting currents which form a whirl- 
pool of humanity, until one of the new sol- 
diers elbows a way through for us. En- 
tering the old city through massive gates 
surmounted by a tower, our way lies past 
the Temple of Horrors, the condition of 
which is truly typical of the present po- 
litical status of China. Recently a body 
of soldiers visited the temple and destroyed 
every image contained in it. The two 
grotesque and _ gigantic “Guardians,” 
placed in niches, one on each side of the 
gate, are now nothing but indistinguish- 
able heaps of broken plaster and paper. 
Passing the temple gate, a soldier who is 
doing duty as guard gives us permission 
io look around. A series of niches and 
rooms along the walls, formerly occupied 
by gods, are now given up to the rude 
pallets of the revolutionary soldiers quar- 
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ONE OF THE IDOLS DESTROYED BY THE MOB 


tered there, while the images lie in broken 
heaps at the side. In the inner portions 
of the temple rows of images are seen 
along the wall, each one minus the head; 
while of the two heroic-sized golden im- 
ages which stood in the centre of the 
temple, one lies decapitated and forlorn at 





the side, and the other leans disconso- 
lately against a pillar, with none to do 
them reverence. 

A few minutes later we pass through 
the door of the chapel of the Southern 
Baptist mission; the turmoil without dies 
away until it is nothing but a murmur of 
forgotten strife, and an atmosphere of 
peace encloses us; while in place of the 
vision of dead and broken idols there is 
a vivid sense of the living presence of God. 
The words of the preacher are unintelli- 
gible. to us, but his strong, mobile face 
speaks to us, and the one word which we 
can understand, the ineffable name ‘“‘Yasu,” 
carries its message to our souls. On the 
platform beside the preacher sits old Dr. 
Graves, the patriarch of the mission, a 
man whose life investment is almost com- 
pleted; but as we look into the faces of the 
two hundred earnest men and women who 
have come aside on this gala day to honor 
the name of Jesus, we are persuaded that 
the investment is yielding mighty returns. 

After the sermon a young man is ex- 
amined for baptism. He is dressed in 
blue jean trousers and coat, and wears a 
baseball cap in place of his recently dis- 
carded queue. After being questioned he 
is asked to withdraw, and a discussion en- 
sues at which it is decided that his testi- 
mony is quite satisfactory, but that as he 
was late in getting to church he must be 
disciplined, and his baptism is postponed 
two weeks; which makes us wonder what 





A SAMPLE COMPANY OF REVOLUTIONARIES “SNAPPED”’ BY DR. LERRIGO 
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discipline we, who have also been late to 
church, ought to undergo. Following this 
three candidates are baptized, a man and 
two women, the age-old sacrament taking 
on new grace and dignity in the srange 
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surroundings. The meeting over, the peo- 
ple disperse, while several of the older 
members come to us and smile kindly, 
calling us brothers. 


News and Facts Concerning China 


The Critical Famine Situation in China 


The Central China Famine Relief 
Comnuttee at Shanghai, in its appeal to 
the Christian givers of the world, makes 
these statements, which have behind them 
the authority of statesmen, foreign 
officials in China, business men and mis- 
sionaries. The Committee has Bishop 
Graves for chairman, and His Excellency 
Wu Ting Fang for vice-chairman. 
Consul General Wilder is on the Execu- 
tive Committee. The number in want 
has gone from two and a half to nearer 
four millions. The appeal says: 

“China is facing a tremendous calamity. 
Most of the two and a half millions who 
are in such dire need of help, are in the 
same district where the famine raged last 
year. The Chinese are in the midst of a 
struggle for fredom and unable to do 
much for their own people, indeed one 
great reason for the revolution is the re- 
currence of famine conditions. Through- 
out a large portion of two populous 
provinces schools are closed, business is 
at a standstill, the weak are becoming 
beggars, families are being broken up by 
the sale of wives and daughters, often 
into lives of vice, and the people are 
lapsing into apathy and moral chaos. 

“The funds raised will be used to avert 
starvation and at the same time to start 
China upon a policy of conservation. It 
is not enough to-day to pour rice into 
the rathole of famine. It is planned to 
give relief only in return for labor on 
canals and dykes, except in the case of 


those unable to work. Competent foreign 
and Chinese engineers will co-operate 
in making all such work of permanent 
value in preventing future floods. The 
Famine Committee believes that the New 
Government will adopt a program of con- 
servation, and, until this can be carried 
to completion, shoulder the responsiblity . 
of relieving famine conditions, thus mak- 
ing the Committee which is presenting 
this appeal the last of its kind in China. 
The New China is awake to the situation 
and many influential men are already 
pledged to such a policy. 

“The famine will be at its worst in 
February and March and will continue 
until harvest in the middle of May. It 
is our desire in making this appeal that 
the hearts and minds of Christian people 
throughout America be turned towards 
China as never before, and that the relief 
of the suffering brought about by this 
famine may be made a movement of 
national scope, a great piece of Christian 
statesmanship which will be a landmark 
in the history of the relations of America 
with the Far East. We hope that you 
will see fit to receive subscriptions, for 
we desire that among the messages of 
good-will sent to the New China there 
should be many having a distinctly 
1eligious note.” 

Gifts for this relief work will be 
received by our Foreign Society and for- 
warded. Send to Charles W. Perkins, 
Treasurer, Ford Building, Boston, desig- 
nating the gift for China Relief fund. 
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Good News from West China 


Letters from our China missionaries 
are full of interest. There is of course 
much conjecture as to the results of the 
revolution, its effects on missionary activi- 
ties, the lapse of time before the mission- 
aries can return to their fields, and other 
questions of a like nature which are going 
to change the future of China. Extracts 


from the letters shall tell the story as the 


missionaries read it. A cablegram re- 
ceived at the Rooms from Mr. Stafford, 
dated February 22, reports that the 
Humphreys are in Yachow with the Open- 
shaws, that the Wellwoods remain at 
Ningyuenfu, and that all are well. All 
the other West China missionaries have 
gone down the river to the coast. 

Dr. Dearing of Yokohama, Japan, who 
is in close touch with the missionaries of 
West China, writes: “The whole situation 
in China is still very perplexing. China 
is lacking in leadership. With such a de- 
moralized government and no leaders the 
perils are great. In such conditions the 
possibility of other nations stepping in, 
presumably to protect their own interests, 
is great. If one nation advances the oth- 
ers will feel compelled to do so and then 
the possible condition is appalling. We 
hope .and pray, however, for peace. The 
patient and long-suffering Chinaman is 
likely to welcome peace. ‘The terrible 
conditon of famine and want along the 
lower Yangtze makes war .almost impos- 
sible, and it would seem that peace must 
come early. And then when it comes, we 
need not only to advance with temporal 
food but strive as never before for the 
winning of China to Christ. It seems to 
me that then will come the greatest’ oppor- 
tunity we have ever seen in that land. 
And it is an opportunity which must be 
taken advantage of at once or lost.” 


From South China 


‘ From Hopo, South China, Rev. Arthur 
S. Adams sends the following news: “The 
past year has been a record year in many 
- ways. Through pressure brought to bear 
on the churches, they have given more 
than ever before. Whether they can con- 
tinue the record remains to be seen. It 
may be considered a little doubtful under 


present unsettled conditions. It is to be 
hoped that things in the North will soon be 
settled definitely, else chaos will be uni- 
versal, I fear. So far things are quiet at 
Hopo, but cannot be expected to remain 
so indefinitely, if conditions elsewhere do 
not improve. There is much feeling 
against Yuan Shi Kai, who seems to want 
too much power, and makes the less in- 
telligent element suspect him of wishing 
to make himself emperor, in power if not 
in name. China needs the prayers of all 
God’s people, and, we feel sure, will have 
them. May ‘God’s will be done!’ ” 


From Central China 


Dr. Emilie Bretthauer of Hanyang, 
Central China, writes: “In a letter just 
received from Kinkeo, one of our Central 
China mission outstations, was the follow- 
ing item, which I thought might be of in- 
terest to you. At the time of writing 
there were 35,000 soldiers in camp there. 
Dr. Huntley’s six nurses are there in 
charge of the medical and surgical work. 
To my mind this shows two things: that 
although our hospital is closed, all of Dr. 
Huntley’s work is by no means stopped; it 
also shows the great need of qualified 
Chinese doctors.” 

In a chatty account of the West China 
missionaries’ trip down the river, Mr. 
Taylor of Chengtu describes the situation 
at Hankow. He says: “We reached 
Hankow last Monday, where we found 
Dr. Morse and wife, Miss Crawford and 
Miss Cody doing excellent work in the 
International Hospital there. I am glad 
to think that our Society can help in car- 
ing for the poor wounded soldiers and cit- 
izens. Hankow looks like a wilderness 
of brick. The people are creeping back 
to their. burned homes and piling the 
bricks together, putting burned rafters on 
the top and nailing pieces of tin over for 
a roof. Much as I love China and the 
Chinese, I find it hard to forgive those 
who are responsible for the burning of 
Hankow. Your sympathies, I know, are 
with us in the cessation of our work, and 
that helps us to bear up under what has 
all the appearances of a retreat. I am 
sure, however, that this whole movement 
works an advance and that _ the 























church of Christ will be confronted with 
more and larger opportunities than she 


has ever before known. ‘The depressing - 


influence of government opposition to the 
spread of Christianity will be greatly les- 
sened, for whatever form of government 
may eventuate a large degree of religious 
toleration must be granted. I hope to 
see our schools placed upon the same foot- 
ing as those of the government, as far: as 
our graduates participating in government 
work is concerned. If this proves to be a 
well-founded hope then our educational 
oppertunities will be almost unlimited.” 


Safer in Yachow Than on the Road 


Readers of Missions who enjoyed Mr. 
Openshaw’s diary will welcome this chatty 
letter from Mrs. Openshaw to one of 
the West China missionaries. She says: 

“The official communications came some 
days ago, ordering the new flag to be 
hoisted and saluted within three days, but 
Yachow has not moved. The soldiers are 
uneasy, the town is uneasy, the Open- 
shaws wonder if something is ‘goin’ drap’, 
but haven’t thought of being afraid for 
themselves, and anyway we feel that such 
safety as there is, will be in our own 
home town and not on a thug-infested 
road and river, hastening down into Cen- 
tral China towards a war that makes our 
own affairs look like ‘thirty cents. We 
hope surely to stay here. I tell you the 
members need Harry, and my only anx- 
ious thoughts are over possible sickness 
with no physician or help, no telegraph or 
reliable mail service, and one other thing 
—the heavy hearts we are causing at 
home. We are not conscious of having 
been under a strain, though the relief 
from the constant firing was noticeable, 
especially at night. But we were not 
fearful. 

“Mails are not coming much yet—no 
letters from America dated later than 
August and only one mail of those. No 
papers or magazines have come into the 
house since September 6, except one 
Shanghai paper this week, dated October 
14. The mail which came in - from 
Chengtu yesterday had been eleven days 
on the way, but tonight’s mail had letters 
of November 25 and 26, December 1 and 
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2. Old mails of September are still turn- 
ing up from Ning Yuen Fu and Ta Chi- 
enlu. We had mail this week from the 
former place, written November 26, and 
they had joyfully received one mail from 
us. Our mission has suffered more de- 
moralization from the two former escapes 
to the coast than any other mission; and 


it looks as though we should lose again 


this time.” 


Young China Sets the Ball of 
Government Rolling 


Rev. George Campbell, of Kaying, 
South China,-sends this most interesting 
story of setting up new governmental ac- 
tivities: 

On December 5, 180 duly elected repre- 
sentatives of the people came together in 
this city (Kaying) and chose Lu Yun-tok 
to be the civil ruler of this prefecture for 
the period of one year. He is no new 
convert, for his progressive ideas have 
made him a marked man and even endan- 
gered his life. He is less than forty years 
old, a distinguished scholar, a successful 
administrator, a man of courage and de- 
cision of character, and has a large and 
devoted following of young men. 

The election was held in the Middle 
school. The hall was decorated with flags 
(of all nations as well as Chinese), lan- 
terns, festoons of gaily-colored paper 
flowers, etc. A space was fenced off on 
each side for spectators. Only those hav- 
ing tickets were admitted. Most of them 
appeared to be the student class and all 
were young. The foreigners were guests 
of honor. A reception room was set apart 
for our sole use and dinner was served 
there during the interval between the 
morning and afternoon session. Choice 
seats were reserved for us and every 
courtesy shown. We were nine in num- 
ber, representing Holland, Germany, Eng- 
land and the United States. 

The meeting was called to order by the 
ringing of a bell. Mr. Chung Pit-sen 
stated that ordinarily officials would be 
deputed from headquarters to establish 
and carry on the government until the 
people were educated up to the point 
where they could take it up. In this case, 
however, the high average of intelligence 
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(due to superior educational advantages), 
and the general and sincere attachment of 
the people to the principles of the revo- 
lution, decided the authorities to allow 
the immediate organization of the civil 
government. Hence Kaying had the 
honor of being the first place in Kwang- 
tung (and probably in China) to try the 
Model Constitution prepared by the 
Tung-men Society. 

After a short discussion it was voted to 
proceed with the election of a chu-chong, 
as the civil magistrate is to be called. 
The roll of electors was called: each 
arose as his name was called and went 
into an adjoining room where the ballots 
were cast. In the afternoon the ballot- 
box was opened and the ballots were 
read. Each contained the name of the 
elector and of the candidate he favored 
The tally was kept on a white cloth hung 
up in full view of the audience. Eighty 
votes were cast for Mr. Lu; an equal 
number of votes was divided among three 
candidates; the rest were scattering or 
blank. Mr. Lu made a short speech in 
which he stated that he should not retain 
the office any longer than might be neces- 
sary to organize the new government. 
The military power will remain in the 
hands of an appointee of the central gov- 
ernment until the three years allowed for 
the universal inauguration of civil govern- 
ment have elapsed. 

Yesterday the electors chose from their 
own body two for each pan or district to 
form a Provisional Assembly. This body 
then organized and proceeded to business. 
It shows their sense of the importance of 
the subject that education monopolized 
their attention during their first sitting 
The first step taken was to amalgamate 
the three existing middle schools. 

It is very evident that it is a young 
men’s movement. Even the middle-aged 
men are conspicuously absent from their 
counsels. Yet one could not fail to be im- 
pressed with the business-like way in 
which they dealt with all matters. With 
considerable freedom in discussion and pro- 
nounced differences of opinion there was a 
readiness to yield to the will of the ma- 
ority which augurs well for the future. 
Even here, however, public opinion is not 
all optimistic as to the future. 
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Christianity’s Chance 
While Yuan Shi Kai is himself a 


follower of Confucius, his favorable views 


regarding Christianity have not been 
concealed. As we have stated, he not 


only built a dormitory for an English 
Congregational Mission College, but sent 
his sons and nephews to be educated there. 
It is not surprising therefore to learn that 
in replying to a deputation of Protestant 
Christians, Yuan Shi Kai again expressed 
his determination to remove all religious 
disabilities and enforce religious toleration 
throughout the country. It is certain 
that if the new Republic maintains itself, 
Christianity will have every opportunity 
to win its way among the people. There 
will be strong advocates and supporters in 
the cabinet and national congress. Much 
will depend upon the attitude of our 
government and people, and the way in 
which we respond to the demands for 
relief and a great reinforcement and 
expansion of our missionary work. 

The Pekin correspondent of the Lon- 
don Telegraph says Yuan Shi Kai has 
succeeded in effecting a great change in 
Mongolian affairs, having completely 
nullified the recent crowning of spiritual 
kings at Urga and elsewhere in Mongolia. 
The correspondent adds that the Feder- 
ation of Mongol Princes of the whole of 
Inner and Outer Mongolia have elected 
Yuan president of the Federated Empire, 
and will undertake to secure to him the 
adhesion of every foot of Mongolian soil. 


Yuan Shi Kai’s Telegram 


Yuan Shi Kai sent a telegram to the 
Nankinese administration through Tang 
Shao Yi at Shanghai after the edicts had 
been promulgated. In it he said with 
characteristic exaggeration: 

“The object for which you have been 
fighting many years is now obtained. To- 
day the absolute monarchy ceases to exist 
and the republic begins. Hail this change 
with delight. The monarchy now ceases _ 
forever and the republic will continue for- 
ever.” 





























THE DEPOSED 
EMPEROR 
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Manchu Dynasty—1643-1912 
The abdication of the Manchu boy Em- 


peror was accomplished in due form and 
with customary politeness by imperial 
edicts, issued February 12th, which thus 
becomes a great date in Chinese history. 
There were three edicts, issued by the 
Empress Dowager Yehonala in the name 
of the child ruler Pu Yi. We give the 
edicts in large part, as showing the Chi- 
nese method of doing unpleasant things: 


IMPERIAL EDICT—No. I 


The Empire seethed like a boiling caul- 
dron and the people were plunged in 
misery. Yuan Shih Kai therefore com- 
manded the despatch of commissioners to 
confer with the Republicans with a view 
to a national assembly deciding the form 
of government. Months elapsed without 
any settlement being reached. It is now 
evident that the majority of the people 
favor a republic, and from the preference 
of the people’s hearts the will of Heaven 
is discernible. How could we oppose the 
desires of millions for the glory of one 
family? Therefore the Dowager Em- 
press and the Emperor hereby vest the 
sovereignity in the people. Let Yuan 
Shih Kai organize with full powers a 
provisional Republican Government and 
let him confer with the Republicans on the 
methods of establishing a union which 
shall assure the peace of the Empire and 
of forming a great Republic uniting Man- 
chus, Chinese, Mongols, Mahomedans, 
and Tibetans. 


IMPERIAL EDICT—NO. 2 


According to the Cabinet’s memorial em- 
bodying the articles of courteous treat- 
ment proposed by the people’s army they 
undertake the responsibility of perpetual 
sacrifices before the imperial and ances- 
tral temples and mausolea and also the 
completion of the mausoleum of the late 
Emperor Kuang-Hsu. The Emperor, it 
is understood, resigns only his political 
power while the imperial title shall not be 
abolished. The imperial kinsmen, the 
Manchus, the Mongols, the Mahomedans, 
and the Tibetans, will endeavor to fuse 
with the Chinese and to remove all racial 
differences and prejudices. It is our 
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sincere hope that peace may be restored 
and happiness enjoyed under the Repub- 
lic. 

IMPERIAL EDICT—No. 3 


The throne’s motive in modelling its 
policy according to the progress of the 
times and the earnest desires of the peo- 
ple, and its sole object, are the suppres- 
sion of the great disorder in China and 
the restoration of peace. Should the war- 
fare continue the country might be irre- 
parably ruined by the sufferings that are 
the horrible consequences of racial war. 

The edict further exhorts the Pekin 
generals to maintain order and to explain 
the situation to the people. The throne, 
acting upon Heaven’s will, commands the 
members of the cabinet and the viceroys 
to continue their duties and to conform 
with the throne’s perpetual intentions to 
love and cherish the people. This is the 
conclusion: “We, the Empress Dowager 
and the Emperor, will thus be enabled to 
live in retirement free from responsibil- 
ities and cares and enjoying without inter- 
ruption the nation’s courteous treat- 
ment.” 

MOST LIBERAL TREATMENT 


It will be noted that in the edicts the 
word “abdication” is carefully omitted. 
The imperial family has decided to dis- 
continue exercising governmental powers 
and will confine its future efforts entirely 
to spiritual matters. In this there is 
great wisdom, doubtless due to Yuan Shi 
Kai. *° It must not be forgotten that the 
Chinese Emperor has been worshipped as 
the Son of Heaven, whose edicts were 
heaven’s will. Suddenly to cut off the re- 
ligious head would give a shock to the 
masses, from which they might rise to the 
overthrow of the republic. To leave the 
Emperor with his. title until his death 
does not disturb the superstitious, and 
makes for the possibility of strongly es- 
tablishing the new order. At his death 
a new idea will have. gotten such hold 
as to nullify the sentiment that today it 
would be difficult to deal with, while there 
are so many complications without arous- 
ing .religious hostility. The leaders know 
that they have to do with a vast mass of 
ignorance and superstition, and that to 


touch the religious feeling inopportunely 
would invite doom. 

It was wise, for the same reason, to 
provide handsomely for the maintenance 
of the Manchus, including the nearly 
thirty princes. The Empress Dowager 
was granted about three millions a year, 
the Emperor a million. Certainly if the 
Republic holds to this agreement the 
Manchu nobles have much to be grateful 
for, since it would have been easy to cut 
off their heads and have done with it. 
They owe their lives and security against 
want to Christianity, for it is beyond ques- 
tion that the Christian sentiment in the 
Provisional Government has been against 
bloodshed and in favor of humane and gen- 
crous dealing with the vanquished rulers. 


“THE GREAT PURE DYNASTY 


Thus passed the Manchu dynasty, which 
has ruled China since 1644. ‘The first 
Manchu Emperor called his dynasty Ta 
Ching Chao, or “the great pure dynasty.” 
It will be followed by the Ching-Wha 
Republic. The yellow dragon has gone 
with Manchu rule, and the queue will be 
seen no more as the mark of Chinese sub- 
jection. Yuan Shi Kai cut off his queue 
on the day of the election to the presidency. 


THE NEW PRESIDENT 


Yuan Shi Kai was elected President of 
the Chinese Republic by the Nanking As- 
sembly on Friday, February 16, at first 
declined, but later accepted. In the inter- 
view on the 17th he said: “Owing to 
lack of experience the republican govern- 
ment will make many errors. Having 
been elected President of the republic, I 
will undertake the task.” 

Yuan said he had a great admiration 
for Dr. Sun Yat Sen, who had shown him- 
self a true patriot. This sentiment will 
be re-echoed everywhere.  Self-effacing 
proving his patriotism and sincerity in the 
most striking manner, Sun Yat Sen will 
rank high in honor, whatever the outcome. 
He knew that Yuan Shi Kai was the only 
man who could control the North, and 
that a military man was required. He 
could easily have led a faction, however, 
and thrown everything into chaos. All 
honor to Christian Sun Yat Sen! 
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Scope of City Mission Work 


By Rev. Charles H. Sears 


SUPERINTENDENT OF BAPTIST CITY MISSIONS IN NEW YORK 
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a N all the large cities dis- 
& tinctive City Mission 
organizations have been 
established by the 
leading denominations, 
experience having 
shown that State and 
Home Mission Socie- 
ties cannot administer such local work 
with the highest degree of efficiency. 
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TYPICAL ORGANIZATIONS 


In the city of Chicago there are the fol- 
lowing denominational missionary organi- 
ations, which we may take as typical of 
other cities: Christian Missionary Society 
(Disciples) ; Evangelical Lutheran Confer- 
ence; Church Extension Board of the Pres- 
bytery; Home Missionary and Church Ex- 
tension Society (Methodist); City Mis- 
sionary Society (Congregational) ; Board 
of Missions of Diocese of Chicago (Epis- 
copal) ; Baptist Executive Council. Each 
of these Societies is performing a three- 
fold ministry which may be defined as 
downtown missionary work, church exten- 
sion and foreign evangelization, with the 
exception of the Disciples and the Luther- 
ans, who are doing no distinctive down- 
town work. It will be noted that in Chi- 
cago all the leading denominations do their 
church extension work through their city 
mission society. 

In Boston there are the following de- 
nominational missionary societies: . The 
Boston Baptist City Mission Society, the 
City Mission Society (Congregational), 
Episcopalian City Mission Society, and 
Methodist City Mission Society. 


In New York, Methodists and Baptists 
are doing a threefold work through one 
organization each. Episcopalians, Presby- 
terians and Congregationalists each have 
a separate church extension organization, 
while the Episcopalians have a district City 
Mission Society through which English 
mission and foreign work is conducted. 
The Presbyterians do their missionary 
work, including foreign evangelization, 
through their National Home Mission So- 
ciety. The Lutherans have no general or 
City Mission Society. ‘The Disciples have 
a Church Union, through which they do 
some church extension. Special mention 
should be made of public institutions—hos- 
pitals, asylums, penal institutions—con- 
ducted by the Episcopal City Mission So- 
ciety. This type of work is left largely 
to the Episcopal Church. But few of the 
city mission societies are conducting rescue 
missions. 


EXTENT OF BAPTIST CITY MISSION WORK 


The extent of Baptist work in cities is 
shown by the last report of the City Mis- 
sion Commission. In forty-two cities in 
the territory of the Northern Baptist Con- 


vention, having a population of 100,000 or. 


over, there are thirty City Mission or 
Ghurch Extension organizations, which in- 
cludes two for Greater New York. 
Through these organizations approxi- 
mately $266,000 is expended annually; and 
$100,000 is expended in all these forty-two 
cities by the American Baptist Home Mis- 
sion Society, the American Baptist Publi- 
cation Society, the Woman’s American 
Baptist Home Mission Society, and all 
State Conventions. 
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BOSTON’S SEA FRONT, AS PROJECTED FOR THE MODEL CITY OF THE FUTURE 


About one-half of the city organizations 
are engaged in church extension. About 
three-quarters are doing foreign work. 
Only a few of the larger cities are sus- 
taining downtown mission churches. In 
most of the cities the downtown problem 
has not yet been recognized as one in 
which all the churches of the city should 
have a part. 

The extent of Baptist City Mission 
work may perhaps be better seen in the 
following statement. 

The ten largest cities are expending 
$177,654, leaving but $88,329 of the $266,- 
000 referred to above for the other thirty- 
two cities. This does not include about 
$16,000 spent by general denominational 
Societies in these ten cities, which does 
not go through the City Mission treasur- 
ies. On the basis of annual expenditures 
these cities fall into the following order: 


New York City (old city) $65,000 
Pittsburgh (including Pittsburgh and 


Allegaany Association) 21,282 
Chicago (exclusive of $7,000 in co- 

operation with the Home Mission 

Society ) 20,852 
Cleveland (exclusive of $2,365 by 

other Societies) 14,693 


St. Louis 13,378 
Philadelphia 10,265 
Boston 9,836 
Brooklyn (exclusive of $3000 by 

Home Mission Society) 8,377 
Buffalo 7,500 
Detroit 5,988 
San Francisco (exclusive of $5,700 by 

other societies) 490 


These ten cities are all doing foreign 
work; all but Boston and Buffalo are en- 
gaged in church extension; and all but 
Buffalo, Cleveland and Brooklyn are doing 
downtown mission work. The following 
types of work are being carried on by 
many of the societies: 

1. Church building, including the ac- 
quisition of sites and the erection of build- 
ings. In recent years portable churches 
have been used to advantage. 

2. The evangelistic approach includes 
preaching in the open air, in vacant lots, 
parks, public squares and streets; also tent 
services, which are usually conducted upon 
an interdenominational basis. 

3. The institutional features include 
church settlements, various clubs and 
classes and particular ministry to individ- 
uals according to need. These appoint- 




















ments are met in halls, ordinary church 
buildings or more elaborate institutional 
plants. 

4. The ministry to children includes in 
addition to such institutional work church 
vacation schools, children’s illustrated mid- 
week services, and general fresh air work. 


THE TREND 


During the last ten years there has been 
a marked advance in City Mission work, 
notably in foreign evangelization, though 
few of these foreign churches or missions 
are properly housed or manned. In no city 
is there adequate provision made for the 
foreign population and in many the “twin 
sins of overlapping and neglect” are all 
too apparent, through lack of interdenom- 
inational understanding and cooperation. 
So, too, churches—not only those under 
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City Mission direction but those that are 
self-supporting—are being gradually “so- 
cialized”—if the term may be used to des- 
ignate a ministry to individual or com- 
munity need aside from direct religious in- 
struction or evangelistic appeal. Another 
change is the general appreciation of the 
city problem by Home Mission Societies 
and by churches. For example, the Pres- 
byterian Home Mission Society is expend- 
ing in one church in New York City 
$10,000 annually. As marked as has been 
the progress of this brief period and as en- 
couraging as has been the result of these 
initial efforts, true it is that the Christian 
church cannot hope to win out in the city, 
with the force which it now has on the 
field, especially as there are great masses 
of people who have not as yet felt in any 
degree the influence of the church. 


40 
GRO ERI S$ 


CONDITIONS IN THE CITY THAT ARE NOT YET MODEL—JITALIAN SECTION ON THE LOWER 
EAST SIDE, NEW YORK 
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In the Land of the Czar 


By Robert Stuart MacArthur 
President of the Baptist World Alliance 


Vivid Description of the Visit to St. Petersburg and Its Re- 
sults for Our Baptist Work— Wilhelm Fetler at Home— The 
Dom Evangelia — Dedication Services — The Baptist College 





OSARIVS T was expected that a 
Yaray number of friends from 
London and America 
would form the depu- 
tation to St. Peters- 
burg, but .for various 
reasons one after an- 
other found it impossi- 
ble to go. The writer, therefore, found 
himself alone as he made this journey. 
He arrived in St. Petersburg on a bitterly 
cold morning, but the warmth of the wel- 
come given him by Pastor Fetler and a 
number of members of his church more 
than compensated for the frosty atmos- 
phere. > St. Petersburg as a winter resort 
is distinctly disappointing. A number of 
years, ago I visited the city in summer. It 
was a common remark then that one ought 
to see St. Petersburg in winter, as it was 
one of the gayest capitals in the world at 
that season. But it does not at-all com- 
pare in that respect in winter with Mon- 
treal or Quebec. In these latter cities one 
sees beautiful sleighs adorned with. flowing 
robes, and drawn by horses decorated with 
highly-colored tassels and with musical 
bells.. The little sleighs in Russia are 
without. flowing robes, and the. horses 
without any bells or decorations. |The 
sleighs. move in silence except for the 
groans of the Ishvostchinks.. Pedestrians 
are exposed to great danger from these 
rapid and silent sleighs. Perhaps during 
great court functions the reported gaiety 
may- be seen, but certainly it is not. in evi- 
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Rit” WILHELM FETLER’ oe 


He is truly a remarkable man. We 
thought we knew something of his power 
when we saw him in America, but to know 
him he must be seen here actually at work. 
He is the soul of the entire enterprise. 





One moment he is struggling with the po- 
lice to secure some concession; then he is 
engaged with the architect and with con- 
tractors; then he is striving to get an in- 
sistent creditor put off with part payment 
until more funds are in hand; then he is 
leading a meeting of believers with rare 
spiritual fervor; then addressing a body of 
500 University students, many of whom 
are largely atheistic and somewhat an- 
archistic; now he is preaching to simple- 
minded inquirers and pointing them to 
Christ; now he is speaking Lettish, now 
German, now Russian, now English. 
This is Wilhelm Fetler. He gave us spec- 
imens of his power in Tremont Temple 
last summer, but in St. Petersburg in his 
own work he is a king. Five years ago 
he came to St. Petersburg a stranger; to- 
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day he sees the blessed fruit of his toils. 
He reported himself for his trial, but he 
has not been summoned; it seems likely 
that he may never be summoned. ‘The 
authorities respect him for his bravery, his 
versatility, his devotion, and his character. 
Spurgeon’s Pastors’ College did great 
service when it gave to our cause in Rus- 
sia Wilhelm Fetler. The Czar decreed 
that all his subject peoples of various races 
must learn Russian; thus Mr. Fetler was 





prepared to preach in Russian when the 
deor opened. But for the Czar’s ukase 
Mr. Fetler could not be the leader of the 
work in the Russian capital. 


A NOTABLE COMPANY 


On Friday and Saturday delegates from 
many parts of Russia arrived. Many of 
them have traveled day and night for a 
week. It was a great joy to see brethren 
here whom we met in Philadelphia, breth- 
ren who are heroes and martyrs, and who 
bear in their bodies the marks of the Lord 
Jesus. Brethren are here from the regions 
of the Ural, from Siberia, from the Cri- 


mea, from the Caucasus, from the Baltic 
Provinces, Courland, Ingria and Esthonia 
being especially represented. ‘This dedica- 
tion is an event of immense importance to 
our cause in Russia. St. Petersburg is 
the Mecca of our work to these people. 
They will carry home wonderful tales of 
their experience in the capital. | Success 
for our cause here means no small degree 
of success all over the Empire; failure 
here would mean partial failure every- 
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DEDICATION OF “THE GOSPEL HOUSE” AT ST. PETERSBURG, DEC. 25, 1911 


where. The work here is the fountain 
whence flow streams of blessing all over 
the land and to adjoining lands. The eyes 
of all are on St. Petersburg—the eyes of 
friends and foes alike. ‘This is the great- 
est day the Baptists in Russia have ever 
known. I wish our good brethren in 
America could see and feel what I am see- 
ing and feeling just now. Then they 
would get a new conception of the impor- 
tance of this work; then they would re- 
joice that they had some share in the bless- 
edness of this promiseful hour. A new 
day is dawning; a new hour has struck; a 
new history has begun. Blessed are they 
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who have eyes to see and hearts to feel 
God’s presence in this glorious day! 


STIRRING EXPERIENCES 


Among those present not the least hon- 
ored is Mr. Fetler’s father, a noble Lettish 
pastor. He speaks almost no Russian and 
his son tranlates his brief addresses. All 
congratulate him that, in addition to his 
own noble service for God, he has so 
worthy a son to hold the banner aloft af- 
ter his own work shall have ended. He 
has two daughters here who are not behind 
their brother in ability and in consecration. 
Baptists all over Russia feel that the work 
in St. Petersburg must have a marked in- 
fluence even in the remotest districts; 
hence the deep interest felt by our breth- 
ren in every part of the vast empire. The 
Church House is transformed into a 
dormitory and a refectory. The local 
church has undertaken to provide, in large 
part, for the delegates from great dis- 
tances; and all are making sacrifices in the 
interest of a generous hospitality. It is, 
indeed, a polyglot assembly. Russian is 
tried at the first, then a compromise is 
made, with some speaking in German, oth- 
ers in Lettish or Esthonian, and still others 
in French. This has been the refuge of 
the writer in the case of officials and some 
of the other better educated delegates, 
both men and women. New friendships 
are being formed, old friendships renewed, 
and the spirit of brotherhood everywhere 
prevails. One is living over again many 
chapters in the Acts of the Apostles as he 
shares in these stirring experiences. 


DOM EVANGELIA 


This is the name given to the structure 
which was intended to be known as the 
Baptist Tabernacle. The word Taber- 
nacle is robbed of its meaning when trans- 
lated into Russian; it then means simply 
tent, the word in Russian being a translit- 
eration of the Greek word for tent. Pas- 
tor Fetler, after careful consideration, de- 
cided to call the new church building 
“Dom Evangelia.” ‘This title is a trans- 
literation of the Russian words Gospel 
House, or the House of the Gospel. It is 
an admirable name. It has already come 
to have much significance in St. Petersburg. 
Over the gateway leading to the building 


Mr. Fetler has placed a large signboard, 
legible by day and illuminated by night, 
containing the name in Russian letters; 
and over the main building will be the 
sweet words, “Bog yest lubor,” “God is 
love.” 

THE PROJECTED PLANT 


On the grounds purchased for the Dom 
Evangelia were several houses; some of 
these were allowed to remain. ‘They are 
now used for various forms of the institu- 
tional work carried on by Mr. Fetler and 
his workers. The site contains 3,900 
square yards. Eventually part of the 
ground will be laid out as a garden in 
which the choirs will sing in the summer 
to the crowds which are certain to assem- 
ble. Part of the site is occupied by the 
building which is Mr. Fetler’s residence; 
and part by the printing offices and the 
book department. The lower floor of 
the Dom Evangelia is occupied by cloak 
rooms, robing rooms, and rooms for small 
meetings. The building is approached by 
three flights of stairs from the large cor- 
ridor. The Dom is 224 feet long, 154 
feet wide, and 70 feet high. A gallery 
runs around three sides and there is a sec- 
ond gallery opposite the pulpit. On the 
pulpit platform there is the baptistry and 
space for the large choir. The building 
is heated by hot air, and lighted by elec- 
tricity. Men wrought both day and night 
to get it ready for dedication. The Dom 
will seat 2,000 and it was filled to its ca- 
pacity at the dedication. 


DEDICATION DAY 


Permission to open the building and to 
allow foreigners to speak at the opening 
was not secured until the preceding Sat- 
urday afternoon. There was a battle 
royal that day in the office of the Minister 
of the Interior, Mr. Fetler eloquently 


' pleaded for permission for foreigners to 


speak. At the outset the Minister posi- 
tively refused permission, pleading an old 
law which has recently been revised. 
Later he yielded and permission was 
granted. Groups of earnest souls spent 
the time in prayer while we were in the 
office of the Minister of the Interior. 
Sunday morning dawns bright, crisp and 
cold; the thermometer is far below zero, 
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but the hearts of all are warm with love, 
high with hope, and joyous with expecta- 
tion. There are three full services, from 
ten in the morning till ten at night, with 
two brief intermissions. Soon after ten 


_ the spacious auditory is full. The proces- 


sion forms in the Church House, Pastor 
Fetler leading, the President of the Bap- 
tist World Alliance, carrying a large Bi- 
ble, follows, and pastors trom many parts 
of the empire make up the line. Thus 
the pulpit platform is reached. The open- 
ing service is a prayer meeting. As the 
call to prayer is given, all reverently 
kneel. The training in the Greek Church 
is conducive at least to reverence in the 
forms of worship. The coming into our 
denominational ranks of so many trained 
in the Greek Church will have no small 
influence on our forms of worship. We 
might well profit by a greater degree of 
outward reverence in our public worship. 
The chairs are close together, and it is 
not easy for all to kneel, but they do 
kneel, and are most reverent in manner. 
At times many pray simultaneously, but 
really there is no confusion. There is 
deep emotion in the prayers; many persons 
are in tears; many pray with broken 
voices, and with the greatest earnestness. 
Then follows a period of silent prayer; 
this exercise is especially solemn. A 
minute later all join in singing a stirring 
hymn. The moment Mr. Fetler utters 
“Amen,” all is still, and the order of the 
meeting is changed. Gratitude to God is 
the dominant thought in this meeting. 
God truly has done great things for the 
people. His hand is recognized and His 
work is marvelous in the eyes of all. The 
ordinance of the Lord’s Supper follows the 
prayer meeting. Members from Esthonia 
and other churches outside St. Petersburg 
sit in groups; they respond to the call from 
Mr. Fetler, and report for the churches 
which they represent. The sacred ordi- 
nance was observed with most appropriate 
solemnity. There was singing by the choir 
of the Lettish church in St. Petersburg, 
and also by the Esthonian choir. The 
service lasted three and a half hours, yet 
no one was weary. Really, the people can- 


not get enough! ‘They are truly hungry’ 


for the bread of life; they have long been 
starved. It is a joy to preach to men and 
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women who are so eager for the truth. 
At the close of this service came an inter- 
mission for luncheon and fraternal greet- 
ings. Here were groups speaking to one 
another using three languages in a single 
sentence, but all using the language of love, 
and making themselves understood in a re- 
markable degree. 


THE DEDICATION SERVICE 


This service began at four. Every part 
of the Tabernacle was packed. The po- 
lice were present, as in the morning; one 
saw clearly that some of the officers were 
quite in sympathy with the service; the 
writer spoke in French at the close to 
two of these officers, who frankly ex- 
pressed their pleasure with the entire serv- 
ice. Pastor Fetler preached the dedica- 
tion sermon. His text was Psalm 127:1, 
“Except the Lord build the house, they la- 
bor in vain that build it.” His words pro- 
duced a deep impression. One wonders 
how he found time to prepare a discourse. 
His father spoke in Lettish, and was inter- 
preted by his son; several Russian pastors 
took part in various ways. Principal Mac- 
Caig, LL.D., of Spurgeon’s Pastors’ Col- 
lege, delivered a brief address in Russian, 
and the writer spoke through Mr. Fetler 
as interpreter. In all it was a truly mem- 
orable service. 

There was another service in the even- 
ing, which lasted until 10 o’clock. The 
fraternal element is marked. Ladies of 
rank affectionately embraced their peasant 
sisters, brothers embraced brothers. This 
manifestation of affection is decidedly 
novel to brethren from America and Eng- 
land. 

GREAT MEETINGS 


The Watch-Night Service was an occa- 
sion of great power. It began at eight 
o’clock in the evening and continued until 
one o'clock the next morning, with a brief 
intermission at 10.30 for refreshments. 
Pastor Fetler spoke with marked effect. 
An audience of 1,800 to 2,0C0 was present. 
Exactly at twelve o’clock he made an ap- 
peal to those who wished to begin the New 
Year by beginning the new life in Christ 
to come forward. Immediately from the 
main floor and from the galleries men and 
women came in groups of a dozen or a 
score. Soon not fewer than 100 were 
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kneeling in the aisle or in the space in front 
of the pulpit platform. The way of sal- 
vation was explained, and large numbers 
audibly expressed their hope that they had 
accepted the Lord as their personal Sav- 
iour. Tears were in the eyes of many, 
and sobs could be heard in all parts of the 
great audience room. I have seen revival 
meetings under the direction of Mr. Henry 
Varley and Mr. Dwight L. Moody, but I 
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When the address was closed and Mr. 
Fetler had made his appeal, from forty-five 
to sixty—the writer counted forty-seven 
and saw others come later—came forward 
and knelt in the aisles and around the plat- 
form expressing their desire to begin the 
Christian life. It was one of the most 
solemn and tender meetings I have ever 
attended. If all police prohibitions were 
removed, this work in St. Petersburg 
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CHRISTMAS MORNING COMMUNION SERVICE, “THE GOSPEL HOUSE,’ ST. PETERSBURG 


j 
never saw so spontaneous a movement 
toward seeking Christ as I did that night 
in St. Petersburg. 

Another notable meeting was that held 
in Tenishiff Hall on Wednesday evening. 
This hall is in a part of St. Petersburg re- 
mote from the Dom Evangelia. It is 
architecturally an admirable hall, and seats 
about 700 people. The audience here is 
largely made up of students of the Univer- 
sity, men and women. ‘There was an au- 
dience on this occasion of at least 600. 
This writer spoke on “Christ as the Ideal 
Man.” ‘The Spirit’s power in this meet- 
ing was remarkable. On several occasions 
during the delivery of the address sobs 
were heard in various parts of the hall. 


would go forward by leaps and bounds. 
Not only are there converts from among 
the plainer and poorer people, but already 
in the membership of the.church are men 
and women of considerable financial abil- 
ity and of good social standing. Already 
Mr. Fetler has largely secured the confi- 
dence of the police authorities and they 
trust him to no small degree in the con- 
duct of the services. On this particular 
occasion many of the inquirers were stu- 
dents, some of whom had been known as 
agnostics, if not atheists and anarchists. 


THE BAPTIST COLLEGE 


Many are anxious for information re- 
garding the status of the proposed Baptist 
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College in St. Petersburg. Some weeks 
ago our esteemed friend, Sir George Mac- 
Alpine, visited Russia and did excellent 
work in the interest of this cause. But 
from all that can be learned matters were 
allowed to remain in statu quo. The 
President of the Alliance came to Russia, 
well fortified with letters from Secretary 
Knox, by “command” of President Taft, 
and by a letter of remarkable heartiness 
from Col. Roosevelt. Careful statements 
of Baptist history were written; the Bap- 
tist status as to numbers, influence, char- 
acter and purpose was stated; corrections 
of false reports of speeches made in Phil- 
adelphia and elsewhere were given; and at- 
tempts made to remove prejudices. ‘These 
statements, written in English and trans- 
lated into Russian, together with copies of 
letters by Col. Roosevelt and Secretary 
Knox, were sent to the President of the 
Council, to the Minister of the Interior, 
and to the Minister of Foreign Affairs. 
From these latter two officials came re- 
plies. 

I cannot speak too strongly of the cor- 
diality of the interviews and of the dis- 
tinct courtesy of these high officials. Hon. 
Curtis Guild, the American Ambassador, 
was courteous and helpful to the last de- 
gree. He is honoring his great country 
and the Empire to which he is sent by the 
tactful manner in which he is discharging 
the peculiarly difficult duties of his high 
office of this critical period. Many things 
said in these interviews belong tc the con- 
fidences exchanged between gentlemen 
and cannot be repeated in public. Suffice it 
to say that permission was granted to 
found the College, provided that four con- 
ditions which were named can be accepted 
by those responsible for its founding. 
Doubtless we shall comply with these con- 
ditions. Money ought speedily to be se- 
cured for this Bible College. 


THE CLOSING SERVICE 


The last service which we attended— 
the we being Dr. MacCaig, Mr. Charles 
Phillips and the writer—was on Wednes- 


day evening, January 17th, in. Tenishiff 
Hall. The police authorities had forbid-: 


As 


den foreigners to speak. For several days, - 


therefore, we remained entirely silent: 
We had supposed that the permission given 
by the Minister of the Interior extended 
over the period of our sojourn in St. 
Petersburg. We therefore spoke with fre- 
quency before we learned that his inten- 
tion was to limit the permission to the 
opening of the new building. We did not 
wish to violate his prohibition, but we did 
rise in response to our names to say good- 
bye to the audience as we were leaving St. 
Petersburg. Never shall I forget the ten- 
derness of. that meeting. We closed at a 
remarkably early hour for Mr. Fetler’s 
meetings in St. Petersburg—ten o'clock. 
Immediately two trams were filled with 
people going with us to the railway station. 


In the bitter cold not fewer than a hun- , 


dred people stood on the platform and sang 
in Russian, “God be with you till we meet 
again.” The police offered no interfer- 
ence. ‘They stood in silent wonderment 
as the song floated out on the frosty mid- 
night air. Such a scene probably never 
before was witnessed in any part of the 
Russian Empire. The enthusaism of the 
people was so great that they ran along 
the platform continuing their salutations 
until the train moved out of the station. 
The visitors will never forget the tender 
enthusiasm of that Russian farewell. A 
new day for Russia is dawning. The 
Eastern sky is already radiant with the 
crimson and gold of its dawn. But still 
there may be years of weary waiting, be- 
fore the advent of civil and religious lib- 
erty. Let us work, hope and pray for its 
speedy coming! 
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A Long Step 


in Christianizing America 


By Lemuel Call Barnes, D.D. 


Field Secretary American Baptist Home Missionary Society 








NDER the lead- 

ership of our 
own Dr. Morehouse 
and Dr. Chas. L. 
Thompson of the 
Presbyterian Board of 
Home Missions 
about four years ago 
the Home Missions 
Council was formed. 
It is composed of the 
general officers of 
twenty-four national 
Boards. A Deputa- 
tion of the Council 
has recently visited fifteen States between 
‘the Mississippi River and the Pacific 
Coast, holding a Consultation with the ap- 
pointed leaders of missionary work of the 
various denominations in each State. 
These workers have voted, without a dis- 
senting vote, in every State thoroughly to 
study the situation together, unitedly ex- 
amining the religious condition of every 
school district. In the light of discussion 
in the Consultations and after extended 
sessions of the Deputation by itself, a 
schedule of inquiries was wrought out 
which was presented and adopted at the 
later Consultations. The school district, 
which had been originally suggested by Dr. 
Wooddy, of the Pacific Coast, was finaily 
adopted. 

This schedule as printed in large num- 
bers for the use of all committees covers 
four pages 8% by 11 inches. The first 
page asks general questions as to popula- 
tion, size of the district, its accessibility, 
nationalities represented in population; 
pages two and three are one sheet de- 








signed to show a list of all the churches 
and asking ten or a dozen pertinent ques- 
tions about each; page four collects in- 
formation as to instances of definite reli- 
gious need and asks about the influence of 
other community institutions. In addi- 
tion to this schedule designed for univer- 
sal use there is a single sheet of two pages 
called the City Supplement Schedule, to be 
used in collecting additional information 
from centers of 10,000 people and upward. 


OUTSTANDING REASONS 

The outstanding reasons for such a sur- 
vey are two—the need of information and 
the need of cooperation in getting and us- 
ing the information. 

Every one who is deeply concerned with 
home missions has felt the lack of com- 
prehensive information. We have been 
obliged to make our pleas and, what is 
more serious, make our policies on the ba- 
sis of more or less isolated instances. The 
attempt to build theory not on some facts 
but on all the pertinent facts is an under- 
taking never perfectly achieved. But the 
method is correct and it is the only cor- 
rective method. The modern world has 
been made the modern world by this 
method of induction. It is high time 
that the endeavor to Christianize a conti- 
nent be placed on the widest possible basis 
of ascertainable facts. 

For ultimate practical results outside 
investigation, however expert, is less val- 
uable than findings made by people on the 
ground who are responsible for putting 
into use the findings. This difference is 
well illustrated by the differing receptions 
given to the work of the Pittsburgh Survey 
and the Chicago Vice Commission. On 

















this account, as well as because of the 
greatness of the undertaking, a truly in- 
ductive study of the essential home-mission 
conditons in our vast territory requires co- 
operation of all the forces concerned. 


VAST DESTITUTION 


One revelation of the Consultation Days 
was marked in them all. The effect was 
cumulative and in the aggregate appalling. 
The term “Neglected Fields Survey” was 
more than justified, it was made impera- 
tive. The strictly rural regions are fear- 
fully neglected. This is ominous when 
we remember that the strength of our re- 
ligious ancestry was on the farms. We 
must await the School-district Survey for 
comprehensive and authoritative facts, 
but many estimates like the following were 
brought to our attention: 

In one State 60,000 to 75,000 of the pop- 
ulation were reported as residing five miles 
or more from a church. A section in the 
northern part of that State, 40 x 400 miles, 
has been homesteaded during the last two 
years and has few religious opportunities ; 
preaching there is mainly by homesteading 
ministers. It is estimated that 20,000,000 
acres of that State, thus thrown open, will 
be occupied in the next five years. One 
rich valley of the State, 54 miles from a 
railroad, with a population of 5,000, capa- 
ble of supporting 50,000 people, was re- 
ported as having but one church. 

In another State fourteen counties were 
said to have but three-permanent places in 
each for worship. One country in still an- 
other State has a rural population of 9,000 
with no religious ministry except that sup- 
plied by the Mormon system. Another 
county of the same State has a purely ru- 
ral population of 18,000, yet only two or 
three of its sixty-five school districts have 
regular services; both of these two coun- 
ties, though not in Utah, are largely Mor- 
mon. 

In some session of each Consultation 
Day, testimony was given by from four to 
nineteen persons who were acquainted with 
people residing in neglected territory who 
had grown to maturity without having 
heard a sermon, or having had a reasona- 
ble opportunity to hear the gospel. One 
informant said: “Young people live to ma- 

turity and die within thirty miles of San 
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Francisco with no religious privileges.” 
Another knew of persons in Wyoming 
eager for church privileges yet permanently 
residing forty-two miles from any church. 


FOREIGN POPULATION UNCARED FOR 


Literally, thousands of foreigners in all 
the States surveyed never hear the Word 
of God. The problem of the foreigner is 
not to be thought of as belonging to the 
Atlantic Coast alone. The proportion of 
foreign born is as great 1n some Western 
States as it is in New York, and larger in 
some Western communities than it is in 
New York City or Boston. Thousands 
of Indians were found who are sun-wor- 
shippers and pagans, and have never heard 
of Christ. The “Inland Empire,” a truly 
imperial territory, one of the richest and 
rapidly becoming one of the most highly 
developed agricultural sections of the 
Northwest, is said to have no strictly ru- 
ral ministry except here and there one 
carrying to the front the historic name 
Lutheran. 


ORIENTAL CULTS SPREADING 


Among Orientals on the Pacific Coast 
the Deputation was informed that many 
Chinese who have been brought to Christ 
have voluntarily carried the gospel back to 
their native province of Canton. Reports, 
with indubitable proof, show that more ef- 
fective work has been wrought by these re- 
turning Christian Chinese for their coun- 
try than by all missionary boards laboring 
in that province. 

One of the most startling facts con- 
firmed by investigation is that Buddhism 
in Seattle, San Francisco, Los Angeles is 
aggressively propagating itself from these 
cities as centers. Buddhist temples have 
been erected, in which cultured priests ad- 
minister the rites and ceremonies of their 
religion, and through a series of lectures 
in various parts of those cities are reach- 
ing large numbers of Americans, especially 
women. Christianity is thus being put on 
the defensive and is grappling in the strug- 
gle with the religions and cults of the 
Orient. 

LIMITED OVERLAPPING 


At every Consultation there was free 
and frank discussion of “overlapping” as 
Thus the state 


well as of “overlooking.” 
g 
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of mind of missionary leaders in the States 
on this point was disclosed. As to the se- 
rious and widespread overlooking there 
was unanimity. It was the opinion ap- 
parently of most that decided overlapping 
is confined chiefly to small towns. In 


many cases, however, the situation is due - 


to expectations which have failed to be 
realized, that the towns would grow so 
as to require the various churches. In 
not a few instances population has actually 
receded. In many a town the overlapping 
is more apparent than real. Often, too, 
churches in small towns minister to consid- 
erable districts of surrounding country. 
The opinion was frequently expressed that 
there might be and ought to be more of 
this. 

While overlapping is not half as bad as 
some theorists have imagined, these Con- 
sultations of those who know most about 
the actual conditions showed conclusively 
that there is a real defect here. Nearly 
all who spoke about the matter seemed to 
believe that remedial measures should be 
devised to relieve the present situation and 
especially to prevent its recurrence at new 
points. Home Mission agencies have a 
responsibility in the matter on fields which 
require their help. 


ACTION OF THE COUNCIL 


In view of the anticipated report of the 
Deputation there was the largest attend- 
ance in the history of the Home Missions 
Council at its annual meeting this year 
when the following recommendations of 
the Deputation were adopted unanimously: 

1. That a committee of five be appointed 
charged with the responsibility of pressing 
the State Surveys to a conclusion, securing 
the tabulation of the schedules and the 
analysis of the same. 

2. That when the returns from the Sur- 
vey are tabulated and analyzed they be pre- 
pared for publication by the committee above 
named in such form as may be decided upon 
by the Home Missions Council. 

3. That as soon as practicable after the 
findings of the regional survey are pub- 
lished Consultations be called by the Home 
Missions Council to promote cooperative 
meeting of unmet needs by allotment of un- 
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occupied fields, these Consultations to be 
held not later than the spring of 1913. 


4. That the Home Missions Council call 
a Consultation of all evangelical workers 
for Spanish-speaking Americans and Mexi- 
cans in the United States to secure quicken- 
ing of interest, discussion of methods and, 
if found practicable, allotment of fields 
among them to the various boards. 


5. That “The Standing Committee of 
American Workers Among Orientals on the 
Pacific Coast,’ in view of the tremendous 
importance of that work for the world and 
in view of its great need as disclosed in our 
Consultations, be requested to prepare and 
present to the Home Mission Council a plan 
by which that work can be alloted among 
the denominations so as to secure its more 
adequate accomplishment. 

6. That a commission be appointed care- 
fully to work out a plan for cooperative al- 
lotment of destitute logging and mining 
camps so as to secure Christian ministry for 
them. 

7. That the Council arrange an institute 
where national home mission executives may 
spend (say) four days in intensive study of 
our common problems. 

8. That special measures be considered 
for Utah, since a situation was found in that 
State distinctly calling for cooperative ad- 
vance. 

CONCLUSION 


It will be noted that the recommendations 
are not in the direction of union churches, 
missionaries or missionary societies, but in 
the direction of practicable cooperation in- 
volving increase rather than decrease of de- 
nominational activity. ‘The course of the 
Home Missions Council is clear. Our one 
business is to push the Christianization of 
America through the established church 
agencies. Cooperation is essential in doing 
this. Keeping the issues clarified and sim- 
plified, so far as we are concerned, we 
should follow a steady policy and adopt vig- 
orous measures for accomplishing two ends: 
one is, the prevention of wasting by competi- 
tion missionary funds, workers and interest; 
the other and paramount end is the estab- 
lishment of efficient cooperation among evan- 
gelical denominations so as to meet the un- 
met spiritual needs of America and bring 
about the establishment of the Kingdom of 
Heaven here. 








A Prayer for Missionaries 


WD 4” Thy kingdom come, O Lord, 

among all peoples. May the mis- 
sionaries by whom the gospel is to be pro- 
claimed throughout the world be girded 
by Thy Spirit, and may every endeavor 
for the enlightenment and refinement and 
salvation of men be owned and blessed 
of Thee. And may the day speedily come 
when the knowledge of the Lord shall be 
as wide as the bounds of the globe, and 
Thy kingdom shall extend from the rising 
of the sun until the going down of the 
same. Safeguard especially, we pray 
Thee, those who labor in troubled lands, 
and give to these lands the peace with lib- 
erty that comes with Christian civiliza- 
tion. Gather glory unto Thy name among 
ull peoples, Thou God of the nations, and 
grant us part in the triumphs of Thy Son 
our Lord and Saviour. Amen. 


+ 


PRAY— 


That the people of China may be saved 
from starvation and all evils, and be 
guided into liberty and all blessing. 

That the Laymen’s Movement and Men 
and Religion Forward Movement may 
lead large numbers of laymen to a more 
efficient service and higher spiritual con- 
ception, and that through their influence 
multitudes of men now aloof from the 
church may be brought to Christ. 

That our missionaries at home and 
abroad may not be discouraged if their 
requests for enlarged work are not 
granted, but may still have faith in God. 

That a deeper spirit of consecration 
may come into the hearts of the disciples 
of Jesus, preparing them for the heavy 
responsibilities of the day. 


% 


Christian Citizenship 
“No country is safe with its city in the 
hands of the enemy. If Christianity fails 
in the city, it fails everywhere. The world 
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has no use for a religion that fails at the 
point of supremest importance. The city 
must be cleansed, or like a mighty heart 
it will keep on pumping poison through 
every artery and vein of the body of our 
national life.’ —CHARLES E. JEFFERSON. 


This work cannot be done without vast 
expenditure of men and means. If con- 
secrated men and women are to give their 
lives; other men and women must make 
it possible for them to give their lives at 
highest value. Said Horace Bushnell: 
“After all, there is no cheap way of mak- 
ing Christians of our children.” 


There is no cheap way of making intel- 
ligent citizens and genuine Christians out 
of anybody’s children, from any tribe or 
nation under the sun.—E. P. FARNHAM. 


A new interpretation needs to be put 
upon the scripture teaching “If any provid- 
eth not for his own”— the starved spirit- 
ually —the half-fed physically —the un- 
trained industrially—the untaught mor- 
ally and ethically — many thousands of 
them in his own city: if, in his blindness 
or in his selfishness—any one invested 
with the power and means to provide for 
such—neglects or refuse to do it—“hath 
denied the faith and is worse than an un- 


believer.” 
% 


Day by Day 


Something each day,—a deed 
Of kindness and of good, 
To link in closer bonds 
All human brotherhood. 
Oh thus the heavenly will 
We all may do while here; 
For a good deed every day 
Makes blessed all the year. 


Something each day—a smile, 
A word, a thought, a deed — 

This surely is Christ’s ministry 
To meet the human need. 

If in our lives each day 
These virtues four appear, 

The Lord with joy supreme 

Will crown the passing year. 
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The Old Tabernacle Church in Salem, Massachusetts 
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The Historic Place where Adoniram Judson and his four companions were 


ordained as Missionaries to Foreign Lands. This was the beginning of Ameri- 


can Foreign Mission Work, and resulted, most unexpectedly, in the awaken- 
ing of Baptist interest and the organization of our Foreign Mission Society. 
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THE DEDICATION SCENE IN 1812—- JUDSON AT END OF PEW, ANN HASSELTINE KNEELING 
IN AISLE 


A Missionary Shrine 


By James L. Hill, D.D. 


Centenary Celebration at Salem of the Most Notable 
Ordination in Religious History—Affecting Ceremonial 
at the Cradle Place of American Foreign Missions 





HE life forms in the most 
striking and famous ordina- 
tion scene ever set forth in 
this country, or, perhaps, 
in any land, have lost little 
of their original distinct- 
ness. Seen in the perspec- 
tive of exactly one hundred 

years, the time-honored 
event retains an almost glowing warmth 
of coloring. The affecting and impres- 
sive solemnities occurred February 6th, 
1812, in the spacious old ‘Tabernacle 
Church in Salem, which was filled in every 
part. Within the walls were not less than 
fifteen hundred persons. Some would 
say that there were at least two thousand. 
Throngs are peering down eagerly from 
the galleries. The aisles are so crowded 
that they could only be located by the 





ridges or seams that ran down through 
the audience, made by the people standing. 
The mother has taken her babe from the 
cradle, not only to be present herself, but 
having the hope that a family tradition 
may be handed down to later generations. 
An ancient picture that we have of the 
ordination scene very faithfully portrays 
as present the child in arms. It is said 
that the great characters of history com- 
monly act their part under a visible sense 
or presentiment of their missions. There 
is every kind of evidence that this saying 
held true on this occasion. It was the 
prevailing idea that it was no ordinary 
event, but had relations rather to a great 
future, and to peoples and tribes and 
tongues. Up to that day Burma had been 
but little more than a geographical expres- 
sion. But later even the small boys who 
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THE FAMOUS SETTEE ON WHICH THE FIVE CANDIDATES FOR ORDINATION SAT 


had been present, having been greatly im- 
pressed, holding their little prayer meet- 


ings on the rye-scaffolds over the floors in 
their fathers’ barns, named themselves 


Burma, Bombay and Ceylon. For many 
miles around, ministers and their people 
hastened to the scene. No enterprise com- 
parable to this had been undertaken by 
the American church. “All others retire 
before it,” said Dr. Spring, “like stars be- 
fore the rising sun.” The interest mani- 
fested was obviously deep. In the great 
assembly there was at times a stillness 
“like the stillness of God when He ariseth 
in silence to bless the world.” Again and 
again, the large audience seemed “moved 
as the trees of the wood are moved by 

mighty wind.” At the moment when the 
five young men kneel, and five eminent 
ministers of New England (admirably 
represented by real likenesses in the pic- 
ture; from left to right, Morse, father of 
the inventor of the telegraph substantially 
as it even now exists, Griffin, Spring, 
Wood and Worcester), place their conse- 
crating hands upon the bowed heads of 
the five young men, the first to be sent 
from this country to the heathen in Asia, 
the solemn grandeur of the day rises to a 
climax which thrills through every nerve, 


affects every heart, and the tears and the 
irrepressible sighing and even the weep- 
ing aloud of many developed a scene so 
melting as no other company of Ameri- 
can missionaries have passed through; and 
those present, who came to witness later 
other farewells of missionaries, contrasted 
them as incomparably less moving and 
overpowering than this. 

Dr. Samuel Worcester,—the pastor of 
the Tabernacle Church, who suggested 
not only the organization of the American 
Board of Commissioners for Foreign Mis- 
sions but proposed its name, became its 
first secretary, and more than any other 
individual raised its earliest money,—ac- 


‘ cording to the testimony of his son would 


only under pressure put out his full 
strength. On this high day he obviously 
felt the pressure. His glowing imagina- 
tion lights up the banks of the Indus, the 
Ganges and the Arva. “By the solemni- 
ties of this day, you, Messrs. Judson, 
Nott, Newell, Hall, and Rice, are pub- 
licly set apart for the service of God in 
the Gospel of His Son among the hea- 
then.” During the solemnities of the or- 
daining prayer, Mrs. Judson, the bride of 
a day, who was to become the woman of 
the century, is represented in the picture 











as kneeling in the aisle near her husband, 
who is to become the Apostle to the Bur- 
mese. She was a dignified young woman, 
commanding in her bearing, with a strong, 
active, clear mind, very vivacious, and had 
capacity for exertion and endurance and a 
fertility of resources for the accomplish- 
ment of her purposes which were amaz- 
ing and inexhaustible, as they shone during 
the protracted imprisonment of her hus- 
band for one year and seven months,—nine 
months in three pairs of fetters, two 
months in five, six months in one pair, and 
two months a prisoner at large. She 
showed a tact and inventiveness in de- 
vices, in finding the means to visit him and 
in her efforts for his liberation, that prob- 
ably never would have occurred to a man. 
When her heart is involved, 2 woman has 
an insight and ingenuity that men do. not 
possess. She became a martyr through 
her sufferings and superhuman efforts at 
the time of her husband’s imprisonment, 
but had the joy of carrying to him the tid- 
ings of his liberty on the approach of the 
English army. 

Present at the ordination also was Har- 
riet Atwood, who three days later, at 
eighteen, was married to Samuel Newell. 
Little did these two women think that they 
were so soon to be embalmed in the mem- 
ory of the church and to complete so early 
an imperishable record in its history. 

The day of the ordination was the cold- 
est of the winter, the mercury, as all au- 
thorities agree, was even toying with the 
zero point. Citizens, students from Phillips 
Academy, and undergraduates of the The- 
ological Seminary came on foot from An- 
dover, sixteen miles, over a road that was 
“exceedingly slippery.” The — service 
lasted from eleven until three, and imme- 
diately at its close they started, “without 
refreshment,” to walk back to Andover. 
One of the number, — William Goodell, 
who became an eminent missionary at 
Constantinople, the hero of “Forty Years 
in the Turkish Empire’ — became ex- 
hausted by the excitement and weariness 
of the day, and the theological students, 
overtaking him, placed him between two 
of them, and by bearing his whole weight 
and taking turns, they succeeded in carry- 
ing him along. The pedestrians on reach- 
ing Andover, with the help of a family, 
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spread a bed for him on the floor before 
the fire, and the next day he was able to 
walk to his lodgings and felt amply repaid 
for his exertions and sufferings by being 
“so thoroughly inoculated with the mis- 
sionary spirit, that a reinoculation was 
never necessary.” 

On the day of the ordination, the Amer- 
ican Board had in hand but $500, with 
only $1,200 in sight, and needed $6,000 to 
meet the responsibilities that day as- 
sumed. But the great crowds that had 
come together, the personality of the young 
missionaries, tall, in the best sense of that 
word, the appreciation of their heroism 
and sacrifices going out where few were 
expected to return, as proved to be the 
fact, caused the money to flow freely tow- 
ard them. At the house where Mr. Jud- 
son was entertained, the door was opened 
by an unknown hand, and $50 was thrown 
in, marked, “For Mr. Judson’s personal 
use.” 

The ordination had been hastened by the 
expectation that the two vessels in which 
they were to sail would immediately go 
to sea. The brig Caravan was detained at 
the wharf in Salem by extremely unpropi- 
tious weather. On Monday, February 
17th, there was a violent snow-storm. 
Tuesday, February 18th, was bleak and 
cold, but as the weather gave signs of 
clearing, Captain Heard hastily summoned 
Mr. and Mrs. Judson and Mr. and Mrs. 
Newell from the Dr. Lyman house on 
Washington Square, as he had determined 
to sail. Mr. I. W. Putnam procured a 
sleigh and took Mr. Newell and the lovely 
Harriet to the wharf, and Mr. S. B. In- 
gersoll took Mrs. Judson. Mr. Judson 
preferred to walk, having a great aver- 
sion to farewell scenes. This was shown 
by leaving his father’s house at Plymouth, 
and by leaving with his wife her home, 
before the families had risen, thus indi- 
cating his preference that there should be 
no ado in his adieu. 

Representing many friends, Mr. Putnam 
and Capt. Ingersoll remained all night on’ 
the Caravan, as she lay out in the Salem 
Harbor. Capt. Heard, who had been so 
resolute and sudden in his determination 
to sail on that tide, gave it up, as the wind 
died away, and he himself did not go 
aboard finally until the next morning. The 
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THE SAILING OF THE “CARAVAN” FROM SALEM, WITH THE JUDSONS ON BOARD, FEB. 19, 1812 


evening was spent, as Harriet Newell tells 
-us, “engaged in singing, and I never en- 
gaged in this delightful part of worship 
with greater pleasure.” 

On the morning of February 19th, 1812, 
the wind becoming fair, soon after sun- 


rise, Capt. Heard, seeing his chance to 
clear the coast, put to sea, taking Mr. Put- 
nam and Capt. Ingersoll along six or 
eight miles with him, to return to Salem in 


the pilot boat. The Caravan was seven- 
teen weeks on her voyage. She was but 
ninety feet long, twenty-six feet broad, 
thirteen feet deep, and it would take 190 
Caravans to make a modern ship, yet with 
the Judsons and Newells she carried a 
greater destiny than Cesar and his for- 
tunes. When the famous little vessel re- 
turned from a trip that had consumed a 
year and a month, in March, 1813, she 
paid $26,975 duties at the Salem Custom 
House, and the Dr. Shreve house on Chest- 
nut Street in Salem stands to this day the 
monument of her substantial earnings for 
her owner, Mr. Pickering Dodge. 
Immediately after the ordination on 
February 6th, Luther Rice, Gordon Hall, 
who was to be buried early, uncoffined, in 
India soil, and Samuel Nott, who was 
married on the way, started for Phila- 
delphia, from which city they sailed on the 
same date that the Caravan moved out 
from Salem wharf to lie at anchor in the 


harbor. This delay in getting up sail is 
pointed out for the reason that in these 
few intervening days, money had flowed 
spontaneously toward them to that degree 
that they not only had their outfit, which 
was the equivalent of a year’s salary, but 
they had all received besides their full sti- 
pend in advance for a year and a quarter. 
Notice next, that Mr. and Mrs. Judson, 
Mr. and Mrs. Newell, four persons, 
sailed from New England, the heart. of 
Congregationalism. Rice, Hall, Mr. and 
Mrs. Nott, four persons, sailed from 
Philadelphia, the heart of Presbyterianism, 
thus enlisting two great denominations in 
foreign missions. And, by a _ wonder- 
working Providence, a third great denomi- 
nation is summoned, as by a bugle, to rally 
its forces and organize them in the sup- 
port of a cause that became the glory of 
the age. Mr. and Mrs. Judson, out of 
the brig Caravan, Luther Rice, out of the 
good ship Harmony, by their Bible studies 
became Baptists, and the letter asking for 
sympathy and support from that denomi- 
nation was addressed to the pastor of the 
First Baptist Church in Salem, making the 
reason that the Baptist Missionary Maga- 
zine takes the ground that “No one’s mis- 
Sionary education can be complete who has 
not paid a visit to historic Salem, with its 
sacred missionary shrine.” When Judson 
had been engaged in his incredible toil, 
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hardship, and privation for almost exactly 
a generation, he made his only visit to his 
native land, and visiting Salem, he went 
into the Tabernacle, and bowed his head, 
with much evident emotion, upon the spot 
where he was consecrated to the mission- 
ary service. He identified and showed 
much interest in the settee on which he 
and his associates sat on the day of his 
ordination. ‘This originally was the Dea- 
con’s Seat, and used to be placed in front 
of the pulpit facing the congregation and 
before the pews. When the old Taberna- 
cle was taken down, the settee was used 
for a time on the lawn, and is now a treas- 
ured relic, bearing a silver plate which 
tells its unusual story. 


THE SCENE IN I9I12 


At the great centenary, February 6th, 
1912, this settee is occupied by five young 
missionaries, whose pictures are given as 
they kneeled in the affecting solemnities of 
the ordination prayer, while President 
Fitch of Andover voiced the petition which 
combined felicity of expression with the 
elements of moral sublimity. A tender in- 
terest was added by the fact that two 
fathers— Drs. Leete and Harlow — 
placed their hands of benediction upon 
their sons’ heads, consecrating them to 
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service. Then, too, we had our Ann Has- 
seltine at this centennial, as well as at the 
first ordination, in the young woman who, 
as Miss Stafford, was married on Febru- 
ary 1st to Mr. Harlow. 

Thirty-six hundred persons were in at- 
tendance at the services of the day, which 
scores of persons said made the most im- 
pressive ceremonial they ever witnessed. 

The program was rich in interest. Dr. 
Newell Dwight Hillis of Brooklyn, suc- 
cessor of Henry Ward Beecher, who made 
the address in the evening, received his 
name not alone because he was related to 
the Newells, but because the family was 
connected by ties of relationship with a 
missionary. Dr. Raymond Calkins, pas- 
tor of the State Street Church in Port- 
land, Maine, just called to succeed Dr. 
McKenzie, who has been preaching for 
forty years to the professors and students 
of Harvard College, gave an epigram- 
matic address, proving that foreign mis- 
sions were needed not merely to save the 
pagans, but to save the churches at home 
from the reproach of not being able to 
produce heroes. Dr. Samuel B. Capen, 
President of the American Board, mother 
of all the foreign missionary societies in 
America, in his address, said that with the 
accelerating rapidity of missionary move- 
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ments the pagan world will in fifty years 
become as much evangelized as are now 
the United States. A letter of regret was 
read from Dr. Edward Judson, who said 
his health would not permit him to make 
the address desired and to represent di- 
rectly one of the original five. Mayor 
Adams, a member of the ‘Tabernacle 
Church and teacher in its Sunday school 
gave welcome. Dr. DeWitt S. Clark, 
pastor of the Tabernacle since 1879, be- 
sides his able historical review, prepared 
the audience for what proved one of the 
pathetic, affecting occurrences of the day, 
when the old bass viol, used one hundred 
years ago, as Judson and his associates 
were ordained, was brought forward, and 
with feeble voice, such as might be ex- 
pected in a musician of that age, led touch- 
ingly in the service of sung. The mite 
box was also there which was used by the 
women of the Tabernacle Church one 
hundred years ago, and used to such pur- 
pose as in part caused Harriet Newell in 
a letter to her mother to say: “We have 
every accommodation for the voyage;” 
and Mrs. Judson to write from India, 
June 30, 1812, referring to her friends and 
benefactors in Salem and vicinity, “No 
missionaries were ever blessed with greater 
favors.” 


JUDSON THE MISSIONARY MAGNET 


As we were advancing to the services of 
the Centenary, our telephone was repeat- 
edly rung, and the inquiry was oftentimes 
made, “Which service is to be the memo- 
rial of Judson?” Like General Grant, cer- 
tain apt utterances of his make him known 
to those who have never read his life. 
Then, again, he bore in his body the scars 
of the Lord Jesus. To him more than to 
any modern missionary who survived, was 
given the distinction of suffering for the 
cause of the Cross. Furthermore, some of 
us are inclined to hero worship, and, per- 
sonally, we do not protest the impeach- 
ment. Whose heart is unmoved at that 
scene, when, on the last day of January, 
1834, this hero among missionaries, whose 
sincerity at every point no being ever 
doubted, kneels and with streaming eyes 
holds up toward heaven the last leaf of 
his translation of the Burman Bible, 
thanking Goodness and Grace that his life 
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had been lengthened out to see that day. 
When sick in India, Judson was forced 
to occupy the empty cage of a lion that 
had just died. But to use one of his ef- 
fective sentences, Wait a few years and 
you will hear from him again. Now we 
find that the King of Burma, at his own 
expense, built a Christian church, a par- 
sonage and schoolhouse near the very spot 
where the lion’s cage had stood, and the 
King’s sons were pupils in the school 
taught by the Christian missionaries. Like 
Grant, too, the valiant soldier of the 
Cross, the death-defying hero, scarred and 
battered by his many battles with Apollyon 
in carrying the very Gibraltar of paganism, 
made his triumphal return to his native 
country. The news of his arrival in Bos- 
ton, October 15th, 1845, spread through 
the city and produced everywhere a thrill 
of emotion. He had left his accepted 
work, not for his only furlough in this 
country during his missionary life, but to 
accompany his wife a part of the way 
home to Salem in quest of health, as the 
second Mrs. Judson was a Salem girl, and 
during her life here was one of the two 
youngest members in the First Baptist 
Church. Standing in her place in the ves- 
try, faced out to Asia, she uttered as her 
final sentiment before passing over the 
threshold, “If Thy presence go not with 
me, carry me not up hence.” She died 
on board the ship Sophia Walker, which 
was lying in harbor at St. Helena. The 
colors of the ship were hoisted at half 
mast and immediately the other vessels 
in port hung out the same signal. The 
American consul at his own charge pro- 
cured a suit of appropriate mourning ap- 
parel for Mr. Judson and his three children. 
Boats were connected in such a way as to 
form a funeral procession, three going 
ahead, towing the one which contained the 
sacred dust, and moving forward with a 
slow heavy beat of their oars. Another 
small boat followed in which Mr. Jud- 
son with three of his children—the other 
three having been left in India—and the 
captain of the ship were seated as chief 
mourners. On the arrival of the melan- 


choly train, the procession on land, all 
shops being closed and business suspend ed, 
was followed by a large concourse of the 
inhabitants of the 


island. A_ beautiful 
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overhanging tree spreads over the grave in 
almost the exact way in which the willow 
that was uprooted by tempests the day 
Napoleon died upon the same island used 
to extend its branches over the place where 
he most loved to sit. We can almost see 
the measured rise and fall of the oars in 
Mrs. Sigourney’s poem: 


“Mournfully, tenderly, 

Bear onward your load, — 
The oars keeping time 

O’er the billowy road, 


While boat after boat 
Gliding slowly the while, 

Approach the rude shores 
Of the ocean-beat isle. 


To ordain the first missionaries ever 
sent abroad was in Salem a great advance 
in the year 1812. The same year marks 
the burning of Moscow and stands for 
Napoleon’s unparalleled defeat. From 
the early grave of one of those superior 
beings that stride, like Titans, across the 
earth and leave footprints never to be ef- 
faced, the first place of burial of that em- 
peror who caused more deaths and suffer- 
ing than any other mortal, visitors go to 
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‘ 
the grave of a gentlewoman, benevolent, 
eminent, undefeated, whose only ambition 
was to serve and to save. 


“Mournfully, tenderly, 
Bear onward the dead, 
Where the warrior has lain 

Let the Christian be laid: 
No place more befitting, 

Oh rock of the sea! 
Never such treasure 

Was hidden in thee. 


“Mournfully, tenderly, 
Solemn and slow, 
Tears are bedewing 
The paths as ye go. 
Kindred and strangers 
Are mourners today, 
Gently — so gently — 
O! bear her away. 


So have ye buried her, 
UP! and depart. 
To life and to duty 
With undismayed heart; 
Fear not, for the love 
Of the stranger will keep 
The casket that lies 
In the rock of the deep.” 
Salem, Massachusetts. 





MRS. JUDSON’S GRAVE IN ST. HELENA 
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OBSERVATIONS. OF THE OUTLOOKER 
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Seem. | HE Outlooker 

pile ee heard a re- 
markable speech 
from Mr. Shuster, 
who is righteously 
indignant at the 
snufing out of 
Persia’s sovereign- 
ty by Russia, with 
England’s acquies- 
cence. The story 
he told was not a 
pleasant one, and 
his opinion that 
Christianity has 
been hindered in 
its progress by the 
ruthless wrecking 
of weaker nations 
by nominally Christian nations is doubt- 
less correct. It is significant that 
in the last twelve months three Moham- 
medan countries have been subjugated— 
Morocco, Tripoli and Persia. That the 
Persian outcome might have grave results 
for Great Britain was pointed out by Mr. 
Shuster, who said that the million Mo- 
hammedans in India had been a “buffer” 
between the British and the millions of 
Hindus. Now this “buffer” had disap- 
peared, for the Mohammedan authorities 
—after Great Britain’s treatment of Per- 
sia, where the Moslem powers were in 
favor of the new constitutional regime— 
had served notice that they could no lon- 
ger stand between such a people and the 
Hindu revolutionaries in India. One 
thing was evident, that Mr. Shuster is 
the kind of honest and able American of 
whom we may all feel proud. 


%* * 


The Outlooker has been seeking infor- 
mation concerning the serious situation 





in Lawrence, and. has had the opportu- 
nity of hearing some leading members of 
the Strike Committee state frankly their 
side of the matter. The spirit manifested 
by them was not promising for settlement 
or for future citizenship. Whatever the 
original grievance, they had transferred 
their chief complaints from the mill 
owners to the police and the courts, 
declaring that it was impossible to obtain 
justice, and that their rights under the 
law had been ruthlessly trampled under 
foot. Obviously they had lost respect for 
law, with this feeling as to its adminis- 
tration, and felt justified in any form of 
retaliation that might be possible. They 
denied that the strikers would counte- 
nance violence, said the trouble could have 
been averted if the soldiers had not been 
called in, and if there had been a proper 
city administration. 
%* %& 

A significant feature of the statements 
was the fact that the strikers were never 
in the wrong, and would not admit any 
of the charges made against them. ‘They 
alone told the truth and the newspapers 
and all others who did not agree with 
them were in a conspiracy against their 
rights. It was confessed that they had 
cause for grievance in a number of 
instances, where the authorities had 
blundered in their efforts to preserve 
order and stop the work of the outside 
agitators who had come in to organize 
and inflame the ignorant foreign-speaking 
workers of the unskilled class. It was 
found hopeless, however, to argue with 
the strike leaders that the intention on 
all sides was to do right. That-is one 


of the most serious phases of the case. 
Where one side is all right and the other 
all wrong, compromise is impossible. 
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The question of immigration is 
involved, and perhaps nothing has brought 
out more clearly than this strike the perils 
of a too free admission into this country 
of all who desire to come, regardless of 
their fitness for citizenship. The danger 
of gathering colonies of illiterate and 
unskilled Italians, Syrians and _ other 
nationalities in a mill town, keeping them 
as colonies, treating them unquestionably 
as an inferior class, and by low wages 
and harsh usage breeding among them 
discontent and readiness for the incoming 
of demagogues and socialistic revolution- 
ary leaders like Ettor, may now be seen 
as in no former instance. It is easy to 
say that mill-owners are reaping the 
whirlwind they have sown, and that greed 
for dividends underlies. the troubles, but 
it will be well to go below that, and see 
if there cannot be devised some way to 
prevent a further incursion of cheap and 
unskilled labor from the south and east of 
Europe. It is high time we turned our 
attention from the Chinese and Japanese, 
and included in our exclusion the unde- 
sirable element from other parts of the 
world. An illiteracy test is again to be 
presented in a congressional bill. It will 
of course be violently opposed by cham- 
pions of unrestricted immigration; but it 
may be well to realize, on the other side, 
that while such a bill might exclude some 
who are worthy, it would have saved us 
from the disgraceful and also perilous 
conditions at Lawrence—conditions which 
exist not there alone, but in the mill 
centers throughout New England. The 
preservation of our American ideals and 
institutions is worth far more than the 
growth of our industries or commerce at 


resent. 
? * %& 


The Outlooker recently had oppor- 
tunity to hear a Japanese scholar discuss 
the situation in China. Recounting the 
history of the twenty-three dynasties that 
have ruled in China since 2000 B.C., he 
drew most interesting parallels from the 


past, and deduced some very hopeful views. 


for the future. He was not as optimistic 
as many of us are as to the republic, and 
naturally for a Japanese leaned to a con- 
stitutional monarchy as the most stable, 
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but he admitted that the Chinese had much 
education in democracy, and a striking 
ability for managing strange situations. 
He frankly said he stood for a United Re- 
public of Asia, so that it might be Asia for 
Asiatics, without outside interference. 
Then the East and the West might work 
out their destinies in harmony, but inde- 
pendently. — 

The Japanese scholar spoke of the 
immense difficulty of holding the greater 
China together under a republican form 
of government. It was important to keep 
Mongolia, Tibet, and Manchuria, because 
there is need of that territory for Chinese 
expansion; but Russia wants Mongolia, 
England would like Tibet, and Japan has 
twice won Manchuria and been deprived 
of victory by the powers. A strong mili- 
tary leader is the only man who can at 
present maintain power, and that was why 
Sun Yat Sen resigned the presidency in 
favor of Yuan Shi Kai. North and South 
China have been antagonistic, however,” 
for generations, and unless they can be 
brought together in the republic there will 
be trouble and constant danger of new 
revolution. It was good to hear the 
eulogy bestowed upon Sun Yat Sen for his 
unselfish surrender of power. Indeed, he 
has set a remarkable example, and ele- 
vated the name Christian in the thought 
of all China. ~~ 


ry 


Another speaker told of a gathering of 
revolutionary leaders in Shanghai, when 
reports were being received. Presently 
one leader said he rejoiced in the small 
amount of bloodshed, and he_ hoped 
there would be no more, because as a 
Christian, he was opposed to bloodshed. 
The chairman of the assembly said he 
also was opposed to bloodshed, and for 
the same reason. One or two followed, 
and then the chairman said that in order 
to test the sense of the whole gathering 
and see how many were in favor of avoid- 
ing bloodshed as far as possible, he would 
ask all who were Christians to rise; 
whereupon three-fourths of the entire 
body arose. That tells a story of vast sig- 
nificance in connection with changes that 
are little less than miraculous. 
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THE CHAPEL CAR ARRIVES AT STATION 








A SIDE TRACK IS BUILT FOR THE CAR 


The Unique Railroad Chapels 


By Superintendent Joe P. Jacobs 
A Remarkable Story in Two Parts—Part One 








Gam in) MGM HE missionary on one 
A “} of the chapel cars ap- 
proached the chief 
“ clerk to a railroad 
general manager and 
asked if the manager 
was in. “Yes, sir,” 
was the courteous re- 
ply, “What is it?’ “Are you the man- 
ager,” the missionary said. “No, but I 
am his chief clerk and shall be glad to as- 
sist you if I can.” “Then give him this 
letter, please.” ‘The letter was an intro- 
duction written by a friend who knew just 
how to say kind things. 

In a few moments the missionary was 
shown into the manager’s private office, 
where he was met by a smile and an out- 
stretched hand that accompanied a greet- 
ing that went straight to the heart. To- 
gether the two talked for a few minutes 
about the work in general and then took 
up the matter of the car working upon 
that line of road. 

Going to the side of the room the man- 
ager pulled down a map which worked 
like a roller-shade and said, “There is 
our road. Right here,” pointing to a dot 
on the map, “is a town of 2,000 people, 


and there are eight saloons, but not a 
church or prayer meeting in the place. I 


should like to see what a chapel car can 
do in a town like this.” ‘That is just the 
kind of a place I would like to go to,” the 
missionary replied. 

Going back to his desk, the manager 
pressed a button which brought the chief 
clerk into the room. “Take two letters,” 
the manager said, and dictated two letters 
about as follows: 


“Mr. W. J. S. 

Dear Sir—Please arrange to have 
chapel car, ‘Messenger of Peace,’ put on 
train No. 2 tomorrow morning and taken 
to . This car, with Mr. and Mrs. 
, will be on our line for some time. 
Please see that it is carefully handled and 
do what you can to make the missionaries 
comfortable and their work pleasant.” 


“Mr. A. W. Q., Master Mechanic. 

Dear Sir—Chapel Car, ‘Messenger of 
Peace,’ in charge of Rev. and Mrs. -) 
will be on our lines for some time. Please 
supply it with whatever may be necessary 
out of the store-room and charge the same 
to the account of the road.” 











“Now, you will please make out an an- 
nual pass for Rev. and Mrs. and 
chapel car,” he said to the clerk, when he 
had finished dictating. 
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THE MEETINGS BEGIN AND GROW FAST 











As that missionary walked from that 
railroad office he felt as though he owned 
an entire railroad and did not have to 
worry about taxes or dividends, but there 
was also a feeling that he was face to face 
with a task which divine grace alone could 
enable him to accomplish. 

The next morning the general manager, 
the superintendent and other officials were 
at the depot to inspect the chapel car, and 
personally assure the missionaries of their 
interest and help. The car had just come 
out of the shops and its appearance in no 
way detracted from the looks of the train, 
and the missionary felt some swellings of 
pride when the manager assured him that 
it was much nicer than he had expected 
to find it, and hoped that it might be an 
object lesson to some of his men in point 
of cleanliness. 

The train had not gone far before the 
conductor came back, looked at the pass, 
taking the number, and said, “Would you 
mind some of the passengers coming in to 
see your car?” “Certainly not, tell them 
all to come right in,” responded the mis- 
sionary. 

It was not long before the car was 
nearly filled and the missionary said, “You 
will find hymn books in the backs of the 
seats. Please turn to number five.” As 
this announcement was made the mission- 
ary’s wife took her seat at the organ and 
the song began. Several hymns were 
sung, a chapter was read, prayers were 
offered and testimonies freely given, and 
that prayer meeting lasted nearly two 












VOLUNTEERS GO OUT TO CUT TIMBER 


hours, running: at the rate of thirty miles 
an hour. This is faster than the prayer 
meetings in some sections go. And there 
were no long pauses between testimonies 
either. One person would hardly be 
seated before another would be on _ his 
feet talking. Many will never forget 
these meetings held on the chapel cars in 
transit. 

The road was rough and soft, the car 
heavy and long, and once or twice it 
seemed that it would be ditched, but is it not 
a mark of special providence that not one 
of these cars has ever been in a wreck or 
has jumped the track, though they have 
been going for eighteen years? The mis- 
sionaries prepared lunch and the conduc- 
tor and brakeman ate with them. While 
at the table the conductor said, “I am 
really fearful about leaving this car in 
that mining town. It is the meanest place 
on earth.” During the afternoon he re- 
cited some of his experiences with that 
people, and they were not altogether pleas- 
ant to think upon. 

About four o’clock that afternoon the © 
chapel car was side-tracked in that mining 
town. It was pay-day and there were 
more than a hundred men standing around 
the depot when the train stopped. They 
surveyed the chapel car in wonder and 
amazement. ‘They read aloud the inscrip- 
tions and commented freely upon its pres- 
ence, its mission and ownership. Various 
opinions were advanced concerning it and 
it was reputed to be the property of the 
Salvation Army, the Railroad Y. M. C. A., 
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and some insisted that John D. Rockefel- 
ler owned and supported it. A wag stand- 
ing on the platform in front of the depot, 
read aloud, “Messenger of Peace,” and 
turning to the crowd said, “If that thing 
is left in this town three days, it will be 
a piece of a messenger,” whereat many 
laughed. The missionary came out on the 
platform and in response to the dozens 
of questions, explained that the car was 
owned by the Baptists and had been sent 
there by them to do missionary work— 
that it was fitted with a chapel and living 
rooms, and that all would be welcomed 
at the services. 

The next morning the section men were 
at work early making a piece of new track 
near the street, and before noon a switch 
engine came and set the car out on this 
short piece of new track and then the rails 
were thrown back and connected to the 
switch, thus leaving the chapel car off a 
few feet on a short track all its ‘own. 

At the first evening service the car was 
filled. There were present 120 men and 
five women. The next evening the car 
was again filled and more than a hundred 
people standing around on the outside. 

The missionary, realizing that the car 
could not accommodate the evening con- 
gregations, applied to the trustees for 
permission to preach in the Opera House, 
and was told that he could do so provided 
no shows came to use it. The Opera 
House was a large frame building, the 
upper story being fitted up for meetings 
of various lodges and unions. At the time 


THE MISSIONARY HELPS IN THE HARD WORK 






















the trustees offered the use of this build- 
ing they told the missionary that it was en- 
gaged the following Thursday night for 
a show. He accepted the use of it on the 
condition that he hold services in the car 
on nights that the shows were in town; 
one trustee venturing the remark, “You 
will find ample room in the car for all 
church-goers in this town when there is 
a show at the Opera House.” 

The missionaries took the matter to God 
in prayer and the show that was sched- 
uled for that town that Thursday night 
never came, and no others came for more 
than six weeks. For forty nights in suc- 
cession the gospel was preached in that 
house, and every home within three miles 
of the place was visited by the chapel car 
missionaries. 

Among the first to profess faith in Jesus 
Christ as personal Saviour was a miner, 
who was much above the average in intel- 
ligence and very influential among the 
men, but who had been for years addicted 
to drunkenness, and spent nearly all his 
evenings in the saloons. His conver- 
sion was so marked that it attracted much 
attention and brought forth frequent 
comment. This was followed by that of 
others seemingly even more impossible. 
Such interest was manifested that, despite 
rain and mud, the crowds grew until they 
reached from four to six hundred every 
night, and more than seventy persons 
publicly professed conversion. 

After nearly six weeks of continued 
evangelistic effort the missionaries began 








THE FOUNDATION IS LAID FOR THE NEW CHURCH 









































THE MEN WORK FAITHFULLY ON THE JOB 


talking about organizing a church. They 
learned that there were two women in 
town who were members of a Baptist 
church. One of them was the wife of a 
saloon keeper and the other a widow wha 
earned her living by taking in washing. 

The missionary procured letters from 
the church of which these were members, 
read to them the articles of faith written 
by J. Newton Brown; they adopted these 
and the covenant, thus constituting them- 
selves—these two—an independent Bap- 
tist church, and one after another candi- 
date for baptism was publicly examined 
and required to relate his experience to 
them, and when it was satisfactory one 
would move to accept, the other second 
the motion, and then the vote was taken. 
Thus forty-nine persons were approved 
for baptism, one was postponed for one 
year. ‘These were buried in baptism on 
Sunday afternoon in the river which ran 
just a mile from the town. 

The church being organized, the ques- 
tion of a building came up and the mis- 
sionary asked the congregation to appoint 
three men to work with him as a building 
committee. Of the men appointed only 
one was a professed Christian, and he was 
a member of the Methodist church. As 
soon as this committee was appointed, 
which was the night following the baptiz- 
ing, the missionary telegraphed to ‘the 
general manager as follows, “More than 
seventy professions, church organized, 
forty-nine baptized and building commit- 
tee appointed.” In reply, he received the 
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next morning this message from the gen- 
eral manager, “Glory! Put me down for 
Fifty Dollars.” 

The committee was called together and 
this message passed around. Each of the 
committee agreed to give in cash a like 
amount, one offered two lots and another - 
sufficient timber for the framing if some 
one would cut and haul it to the saw-mill. 
The missionary accepted the offer and 
procured volunteers to cut the timber. 
He learned by sad experience that coal 
diggers were poor axemen, and knew less 
about the handling of a cross-cut saw. 
After several days’ efforts the required 
number of elm logs were cut and hauled 
to the mill, and the sawing was donated 
by the owners of the mill. The founda- 
tion was laid deep and built strong and 
the framing was put together like a rail- 
road bridge. All went up under the scru- 
tiny of the ever-present missionary. 

It was three months from the 
time the chapel car was side-tracked in 
that town before the new Baptist church 
was enclosed ready for the plasterers. 
When this was done the missionary asked 
the superintendent of State Missions to 
come and preach the first sermon in the 
new building. He came, and at the close 
of the first sermon, two members of the 
building committee came forward confess- 
ing Christ and united with the church. 

The next day the chapel car left town, 
and one of the state mission evangelists 
began a series of evangelistic meetings in 
the new church. 
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MISSIONS’ CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL OF METHODS 
©0000000000000000000000.00000000000000000000000000000000000 
How to Make a Missionary Sermon Interesting 


Pastor Arthur C. Baldwin, of First Church, Fall River, at the 
Editor’s Request, Shows How He Made Missions Concrete 





FOLLOWED a suggestion by Pastor 
Ralston of Yonkers. I took the theme, 
“Our Foreign Benevolence in the Con- 
crete,” and put what we had given into the 
results our missionary tables tabulate. 
This was not difficult. It was easy to 
compute that our total was 1-605 of the 
total amount from all sources expended by 
our Society last year. Whatever was done 
abroad or at home in an educational way, 
we possessed that fraction of it. 

So we peopled our church with those to 
whom we had ministered. First we filled 
the pulpit. There was one white mission- 
ary, ten native male helpers, and a woman 
colporter to sit on the platform. They 
were ours. Through them we had worked 
last year. I described some of them and 
told of the opportunities they had had. We 
could not have room that morning to ad- 
mit all to whom they had gone. 

Then in the front rows we had twenty- 
six who had been baptized last year. 
There were six Burmans, two Assamese, 
two Hindus, one Chinaman, one Filipino, 
one Japanese and one African. J*rom Eu- 
rope we had four Germans, two Russians, 
four Swedes, and two others from some- 
where in France, Spain, Denmark, 
Norway and Finland. They made an 
impressive sight. We were glad to see them. 

Behind these we put the scholars of our 
Sunday Schools. I computed that we had 
three in heathen lands and three more in 
Europe. It was a fine sight to see the 
young people come in: 123 came from 
heathen lands and 153 from Europe. 
Strange costumes they wore, queer sounds 
they made when they talked, but they all 
knew John 3:16 and all could sing about 
Jesus. Then we stopped a moment to note 
the quality of these children and young peo- 
ple whom we had brought together last 
year. We were pleased to discover that 


among them were two students for the 


ministry, and 100 others who were in ele- 
mentary, high schools and boarding houses. 
We have not reported any students for the 
ministry of late. We found we had some 
after all. 

Then we went on filling up the church. 
We could not claim any medical mission- 
ary as ours, but we found that we were 
responsible for 135 patients treated in our 
hospitals and dispensaries. We thought 
that even if they were not Christian, they 
would all be willing to attend our service 
that morning and thank the people who 
had helped them to get well. We were 
right. ‘They came in gladly and by that 
time our people were crowded out of their 
accustomed places. Our spacious room was 
so filled that we had to use the galleries 
and all our extra space. It was very im- 
pressive to remember that every Sunday, 
actually, we were preaching to such a con- 
gregation and teaching them. 

But this was not all. Our benevolence 
had touched many others indirectly 
through these. So we began to think of 
villages out in the distance, over the hills, 
among the jungles, who had some one 
from their number come in and come back. 
Dr. Dennis tells us that these villages 
show a marked change when some of their 
number become Christian. Homes are 
changed, an increased demand is made on 
the government for mailing’ facilities, 
others begin to hunger for knowledge; 
there is a general rise in the intelligence. 
No one can measure what it means to the 
social, intellectual, political as well as 
moral life of heathen communities to send 
some of the salt of the earth back to these © 
homes. ‘That, too, was a part of our min- 
istry. 

Still we were not done. Our benevo- 
lence was like the five loaves and two 
fishes. Our Lord could multiply it beyond 
our dreams. We began to think what our 
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Foreign Missionary Society had meant in 
our denominational history, how it had 
unified the scattered churches and devel- 
oped a denominational consciousness in the 
early days when Judson wrote that he 
would be glad to consider himself a mis- 
sionary of the Baptist churches of America. 
We thought of what the Society meant to- 
day as an educational agency and power to 
keep Baptist Christians from becoming 
narrow and limited in their vision. When 
we remembered all this we were glad that 
we had our fraction’s influence in the main- 
tenance of this agency. 

Then at the last, we were reminded of 
what missionary work has done to promote 
actual Christian unity. Whatever the 
name and form of worship, on the mission- 
ary field we have found that we have one 
name and one message. ‘The mightiest 
unifying force in Christendom is the mis- 
sionary work of the churches on the for- 
eign field. There we touch the realities. 
We are pressed back to the fundamentals, 
In the common undertaking, we see that 
we must not strive, for we are brethren. 
Who is not glad today for the spirit of 
comity and good will that is visible about 
us in Christian work? Who is not glad 
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that the day of pulpit pugilistics has passed 
and minds of men are lifted above petty 
and unessential differences? We can be 
denominationalists and be loyal to the 
forms and faith of our fathers. But we 
know, all of us, that we are Christians 
first. This has come to us in large meas- 
ure from this missionary work. It was 
one of the reflex blessings of the vast en- 
terprise. In this we had a part. Though 
we did not know it, our benevolence was 
helping on the era of good will and Chris- 
tian brotherliness. He who believes in 
Christian unity must give to missions. 

So at the close I asked if anyone could 
take $1,842, our benevolence, and spend it 
in any other place where it would give 
such dividends. An independent mission 
could not give it. No conceivable work 
here in the city would give it. We were 
happy in having a great Society with work 
organized, with workers on the field, with 
everything in readiness to take our gifts 
and make them more highly efficient for 
the kingdom. 

All this made our benevolence very con-’ 
crete and interested our congregation ex- 
ceedingly. 

Fall River, Mass. 


THESE ARE THE CHILDREN WHOM DR. AND MRS. W. H. 
LESLIE OF CUILLO, AFRICA, MUST LEAVE IN THIS COUNTRY FOR EDUCATION 
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A Baptist Contribution to Social Service 
The Significant Work of Our Labor Evangelist 





HE Rev. D. L. 
Schultz, who was ap- 
Y, pointed to the newly 

created office of “La- 
bor Evangelist,’ un- 
\% der the auspices of 
the Home Mission 
Society and the Pitts- 
burg Association, reports his first year’s 
work. These extracts indicate the service 
he is rendering. 

Soon after entering into the work of 
Labor Evangelist, I held a series of ser- 
vices at Irwin, Pa. This church felt the 
effect of the great coal strike in western 
Pennsylvania, owing to the fact that a 
number of its members were miners. 
After a series of meetings I baptized 
eighteen young people. This encouraged 
the church so much that they took steps 
at once to secure a pastor. The meet- 
ings brought them to a fresh hold, and 
now they are looking forward to a new 
building and a greater work than ever. 
The Rev. Mr. Blackmore, formerly a 
missionary in South Dakota, became their 
pastor, and is now leading the church in 
an aggressive work. Two young men and 
one young woman, who were converted 
and baptized during these meetings, expect 
to prepare themselves for the ministry and 
missionary work. 

At the Forty-sixth Street Church, 
Pittsburgh, situated in the midst of a 
great population of working people, I con- 
ducted a series of meetings. ‘As a result, 
six were baptized and are today active 
members of that church. The work was 
a great blessing to the church itself. One 
of the direct results was the leading of a 
few members into an open-air service 
which was continued all summer, and vig- 
orously carried on by the church, which 
is made up entirely of working people. 

The visiting of different labor unions 
has been of great interest. I visited the 
Central Trades Union of Philadelphia 
and received the most cordial welcome. 
Although the Union had a great deal of 
business to attend to at the time of my 
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visit they gave me all the time I wanted 
for an address. 

During the Northern Baptist Conven- 
tion in Philadelphia it was my privilege 
to speak at two labor meetings. The 
Trades City Council of Reading planned 
a meeting for me and received me very 
cordially. Also it was my privilege to 
meet with the Cigar Makers’ Union of 
the same city, and these men gave me a 
cordial welcome. 
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At Dubois, Pa., the United Mine 
Workers of America requested me to 
attend their District Convention, which I 
did, and here again I found a very hearty 
welcome, both at the Convention and at 
a Local Union meeting. 

On January 8th, at Dubois, under the 
direction of the Trades Council, I spoke 
to a large and appreciative audience about 
the miners of Westmoreland County and 
their needs. In the evening I spoke at the 
Baptist church. 
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At Columbus, Ohio, the International 
Convention of the United Mine Workers 
accepted my credentials from the Pitts- 
burgh Baptist Association, and also gave 
me a portion of an afternoon to address 
the Convention. A vote of thanks was 
given to the Baptist denomination and 
also to me for the interest taken in the 
working men. 

A like vote was taken at the District 
Convention of the United Mine Workers 
at Pittsburgh, in March, at which I had 
the honor of being a fraternal delegate as 
well as the privilege of opening the Con- 
vention with prayer and making several 
addresses. 

At Harrisburg, I was elected Advisor 
of the Pennsylvania Federation of Labor 
at their Annual Convention. I was also 
received as a fraternal delegate from the 
Pittsburgh Baptist Association. 

On September 3rd, I preached at West 
Monterey, Pa. I was also the speaker on 
Labor Day at meetings arranged by the 
Local United Mine Workers of West 
Monterey. A large number of men who 
never attended church services were pres- 
ent on Sunday evening, and a number 
requested prayer at the close of the meet- 
ing. On Monday, after the exercises of 
Labor Day were over, a number of men, 
one of whom said he had not been in 
church for over seventeen years, requested 
me to return to the place and conduct a 
series of meetings for their benefit. They 
said they would furnish a hall, and while 
they could not promise me much money 
they would give me the best they had to 
live on while there. A number of young 
women also came and requested me- to 
hold some revival meetings. I promised to 
return, seeing that there was only one 
church in the town and that it was not 
reaching the people. 

A number of Trades Unions have 
invited me to come and speak to them and 
also to attend their Conventions. The 
Pittsburgh Baptist Ministers’ Union have 
made me their delegate to the Iron City, 
Trades Union, which includes all of the 
different Unions of Pittsburgh and vicinity. 

At a meeting at Pitcairn, on Decora- 
tion Day, I found it necessary to take a 
decided stand regarding two persons, a 
man and a woman, who were announced 
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to speak at the same meeting. ‘They were 
both violent labor agitators, and were 
notorious for their opposition to Chris- 
tianity and their denunciation of all the 
churches. I refused to appear upon the 
same platform with these persons, and the 
Union who had invited me decided to 
exclude them from their program, saying 
that they honored me and my work, and 
respected my wish not to be classed with 
speakers of that kind. 3 

At the United Mine Workers Conven- 
tion at Pottsville, Pa., early in November, 
I received a royal welcome from a fine lot 
of working men. President White, of the 
International Board, spoke very cordiallv 
about my work; and I received from Mr. 
John Mitchell, who regretted very much 
that he could not be present, a letter which 
I enclose herewith. 

The second week in November, J] 
started in for the series of meetings at 
Monessen, Pa. One of the superintend- 
ents of the United States Steel plants 
here, whose wife is a member of the Bap- 
tist church, and who was opposed to my 
coming here to preach on account of my 
relations with the labor unions, was pres- 
ent at one of the meetings. He listened 
very carefully to everything that was said, 
and after the service, to the surprise of 
all, asked me to accompany him to his 
home and gave me a special invitation to 
visit the Steel plant and get acquainted 
with the men. This is something unusual 
and significant. 

One of the direct results of my work 
is that I have been able to secure over 
ninety tons of clothing, shoes, food and 
medicine for the needy miners of West- 
moreland County during their strike. This 
has come from Labor Unions, churches, 
and a, few Socialist organizations. besides 
a number of individuals. God has been 
very good to me in giving me the privilege 
of appealing to these different bodies of 
people and receiving so generous response. 


JOHN MITCHELL'S LETTER 


The following extract is from Mr. 
John Mitchell’s letter to Mr. Schultz: 

“Dear and Reverend Sir: I regret that 
circumstances beyond my control pre- 
vented my reaching Pottsville before the 
close of the Miners’ Convention and that 
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1 was thus denied the pleasure of meet- 
ing you again. I wanted to express to 
you personally my gratification at the 
action of your church in creating a depart- 
ment, under your charge, which gives you 
the opportunity to carry forward the 
splendid work you have done and are 
doing for labor and for the cause of right- 
eousness. With assurances of high regard, 
T am, yours truly, 
Joun MITCHELL. 


At a meeting of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Church Association for the 
Advancement of the Interests of Labor, 
held in New York, Nov. 14, 1911, the fol- 
lowing resolution was passed: 


“Resolved: That the C. A. I. L. ex- 
press its appreciation of the work that 
has been done, and is still being done, by 
the Rev. D. L. Schultz, Labor Evange- 
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list of the Baptist Church, and of his self- 
sacrifice and efficient labor; and also 
desires to express its thanks for the cour- 
tesy and help extended by him to the rep- 
resentatives of the C. A. I. L. during their 
recent visit to Westmoreland County, 
gd 

Rev. James M. Bruce, Superintendent 
of the Foreign Work of the Home Mis- 
sion Society, adds this comment: 

It would seem that Mr. Schultz has 
faithfully and fruitfully fulfilled his com- 
mission, “to labor in the Gospel amonz 
the laboring people.” At the same time 
he has shown the working men that the 
Baptists are holding out to them a hand 
of sympathy and help; and also he has 
shown the employers of labor that we 
have found a way of doing this without 
entering into the complicated questions at 
issue between capital and labor. 





MINERS CHILDREN IN PENNSYLVANIA 
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Sectarianism in the Schools 


Now is the Time to Protest—A Statement by the Committee 
on Indian Missions of the Home Missions Council Representing 
Twenty-four Protestant Mission Boards of National Scope 








HE following order, 
which has given rise 
to wide-spread discus- 
sion, was issued on Jan- 
uary 27, 1912, by the 
Commissioner of Indian 


gee sid e, ee} Affairs, but was soon 
ei ay after suspended by Pres- 
eo es} ident Taft: 


Circular No. 601. Religious Insignia 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, OFFICE CoM- 
MISSIONER OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 


WASHINGTON, D. C., January 27, 1912 
To Superintendents in charge of Indian 
Schools: 

In accordance with that essential principle 
in our national life, the separation of church 
and state, as applied by me to the Indian 
service, which, as to ceremonies and exer- 
cises is now being enforced under the exist- 
ing religious regulations, I find it necessary 
to issue this order supplementary to those 
regulations, to cover the use at those exer- 
cises and at other times, of insignia and garb 
which has no justification. 

In Government schools all insignia of any 
particular denomination must be removed 
from all public rooms, and members of any 
denomination wearing distinctive garb 
should leave such garb off while engaged 
at lay duties as Government employees. 
If any case exists where such employee 
cannot conscientiously do this, he will 
be given a reasonable time, not to ex- 
tend, however, beyond the opening of the 
next school year after the date of this order, 
to make arrangements for employment else- 
where than in Federal Indian Schools. 
Respectfully, 

(Signed) RoBert G. VALENTINE, 
Commissioner. 














WHAT HAPPENED NEXT 


Immediately the public press began to 
report great activity on the part of the de- 
nomination which chiefly offends in the 
matter of sectarianism in the Fed- 
eral service. Conferences of ecclesiastics 
were announced, interviews with the 


President and finally intimations of the re- 
call of the Comimissioner’s order by the 
Chief Executive. The order was, how- 
ever, in such accord with the views and 
sense of justice that The Home Missions 
Council at once communicated to the 
White House its approval by telegram 
from Dr. Charles L. Thompson, Presi- 
dent, asking that a conference in the mat- 
ter be permitted if occasion demanded. 

The communication was acknowledged, 
but without giving opportunity for further 
comment or conference, President Taft 
saw fit to revoke the order in a letter to 
Secretary Fisher, of the Department of 
the Interior, under date of February 2. 
The concluding paragraph of his letter 
was as follows: 

“The Commissioner’s order almost 
necessarily amounts to a discharge from 
the Federal service of those who have en- 
tered it. This should not be done without 
a careful consideration of all phases of 
the matter nor without giving the persons 
directly affected an opportunity to be heard. 
As the order would not in any event take 
effect until the beginning of the next 
school year, I direct that it be revoked 
and the action by the Commissioner of In- 
dian Affairs in respect thereto be sus- 
pended until such time as will permit a 
full hearing to be given to all parties in 
interest and a conclusion to be reached in 
respect to the matter after full delibera- 
tion.” , 

THE COMMISSIONER'S POSITION 


The Indian Missions Commmittee feels 
aggrieved that the order should have been 
revoked before it had opportunity to be 
heard. That the order did not take effect 
at once shows that there was plenty of 
time for a hearing before it became op- 
erative, had it been designed or intended 
to grant early opportunity for a hearing. 
The Commissioner’s position was clearly 
in line with the immemorial American 
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principle of the entire separation of church 
and state; it was an attempt to apply the 
specific legislation of Congress directing 
that Indian Schools be kept unsectarian; 
it was of one piece with the existing re- 
ligious regulations for those schools, is- 
sued by the present Commissioner, the 
general appropriateness of which is un- 
challenged. These regulations leave full 
room for voluntary exercises and usages 
of all denominations out of school hours. 
The order characterizes itself as merely 
supplementary. Existing regulations for- 
bid sectarian teaching to be presented to 
the ear by word of mouth; the order for- 
bids them to be presented to the eyes by 
insignia and garb. Every teacher knows 
that this latter is often the strongest ap- 
peal. 

To the question why he did not issue 
the order earlier, the Commissioner an- 
swers us frankly that he has been working 
diligently on the whole group of problems 
of his office and has only now come to full 
personal and official knowledge of the sit- 
uation warranting a matured judgment. 
That he has waited so long is evidence 
that the order is not now issued “without 
a careful consideration of all phases of 
the matter.” The implication of the 
President’s letter that there has been “lack 
of full deliberation” seems therefore to us 
unwarranted and unfortunate. 

Suspending the Commissioner’s action 
on the ground that it “almost necessarily 
amounts to a discharge from the Federal 
service of those who have entered it,” the 
President omits to say that those concerned 
(priests and nuns wearing the garb of 
their churches), probably without excep- 
tion, came into the Federal service irregu- 
larly, by the “covering in” to the classified 
service of sectarian schools and their em- 
ployees without civil-service examinations. 
The legality of this whole process is 
doubted by most competent legal authori- 
ties; and the view that it is illegal has 
been presented and is now formally before 
the Civil Service Commission for decision. 
Even if legal, the practice was intended to 
be merely temporary, and the risk of its 
suspension at any moment was well un- 
derstood by the ecclesiastical authorities 
who pressed their subordinates into the 
Indian schools. -Financial hardship to 
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these subordinates could not be involved, 
even if discharge was, since they are crea- 
tures of their church, paying over to it 
their wages, and are guaranteed support 
by it, whatever happens. It is most fit- 
ting, therefore, and works injustice to 
none, that sectarian insignia should go 
from the Government schools now. 
Should their going threaten harm to any 
individual, ecclesiastical dispensation per- 
mitting the Federal employee to lay aside 
his religious garb while performing public 
duties, may be secured. Is it not easier 
for one sect to bend to an exception than 
for the American nation? 


HOW IMPORTANT IS THE MATTER? 


A superficial view may hold that ques- 
tions of garb and insignia cannot be of 
great significance anyhow, but a fair ex- 
amination of any concrete case will prove 
that it is much more than a mere question 
of garb and insignia. Thus in the Lima 
School case (Nov. 29, 1900) the Appellate 
Division of the Supreme Court of New 
York well states the consequences of 
teaching in religious garb in the public 
schools. The opinion of the court de- 
scribes in detail the peculiar dress of the 
nuns and its sectarian implication; and 
their habitual manner of speech and de- 
meanor as enforcing a sectarian concep- 
tion of the church and its authority. It 
notes that their wages always go to their 
ecclesiastical order; that they are never ad- 
dressed as Misses or teachers, but by a 
religious name (as Sister So-and-so) ; 
that the evasion by which Catholic relig- 
ious exercises are held in the schoolhouse, 
out of school hours but within the know!l- 
edge and hearing of Protestant children, 
constitutes a sectarian influence; that 
“young children, especially girls, are very 
susceptible to the influence of their teach- 
ers and of the kind of object lessons con- 
tinually before them in schools conducted 
under these circumstances and with these 
surroundings.” In short, the question of 
insignia and garb turns out to be one of 
creating a complete sectarian atmosphere 
and turning a school supported by public 
funds into a sectarian nursery. 

The opinion therefore concludes: “And 
is it to be held that Protestant parents 
must send their children to public schools 




















and submit to their young minds being in- 
fluenced by these surroundings and an ef- 
fect produced on them which may last 
during all their future lives? 

“It seems to us these Sisters should 
never be permitted to teach in our public 
schools. From the very nature of their 
vows and lives, they should not be per- 
mitted to have the care and instruction of 
young persons, without the free consent 
of their parents. * * * They are not 
proper téachers in the common schools, 
where Protestants as well as Catholics are 
practically compelled to send their chil- 
dren, many of them for the only education 
they can ever have.” 

WHAT THE COMMITTEE KNOWS 

This is the judgment of the Supreme 
Court of New York and it is our judg- 
ment for the Indian Schools. To the per- 
sonal knowledge of members of the com- 
mittee every evil which the opinion above 
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quoted found in garb and insignia in the 
public schools of New York is found in 
double measure in the Indian Schools. 
Active and powerful public opinion 
checked sectarianism in New York, while 
the Protestant Indians are voiceless and 
voteless, at the mercy of an intolerable sit- 
uation. Their protests and pleas for pro- 
tection come to the American public 
through us. In our files are many such 
protests against the sectarianizing of 
Protestant children in Government 
schools. Before us now are the imprints 
of fifty thumbs dipped in ink. The hand 
could not write, but the thumb print sub- 
stantiates the plea for relief from fifty 
parents in a single community. The order 
of Commissioner Valentine furnished this 
relief to the Indians, as the decision of 
their Supreme Court did to the people of 
New York, and we believe should be put 
into effect. 














The Studerzt Volunteer Missionary 
Union of Great Britain held a great meet- 
ing in Liverpool recently, with 2,002 dele- 
gates from 201 British universities and 
colleges. Since 1892 the total enrolment 
of volunteers is nearly 4,000, and 1,676 
have gone to foreign fields. The Union 
not only devotes its attention to the for- 
eign field, but increasingly to social ques- 
tions at home. 


The Chicago Y. M. C. A. expended 
$700,000 last year in new buildings and 
enlargements; had 15,031 men and boys 
on its membership rolls; and its dormito- 
ries were used nearly three million times. 
The work for immigrants has grown not- 
ably. During the year 2,223 newcomers 
bearing cards given on the other side of 
the sea called at the headquarters, and 
employment was found for 509; 97 classes 
for foreigners were conducted, with 1,666 
non-English-speaking enrolment. A Jap- 
anese secretary is employed for Chicago 
work among his people. Association mem- 
hers gave $7,750 for the Association work 
in China. 


FROM THE EDITOR'S NOTE BOOK 





Persia is a Moslem country, with an 
area of 628,000 square miles and perhaps 
nine and a half millions of people. Much 
of the country is desert, the population is 
scattered, there are only about six miles 
of railroad in the entire territory, and few 
decent roads. The land of Xerxes, Cyrus 
and Darius has fallen upon evil times, and 
counts for nothing as a nation today. Rus- 
sia and England together uphold the 
government, expecting in time to divide the 
land. - Russia’s sphere of influence takes 
in the greater part of northern Persia 
and seven million of the inhabitants, while 
England has the extreme south and only 
690,000 population in her reserve. The 
neutral sphere, kindly left to Persia, con- 
tains about one-fifth of the population and 
three-tenths of the area. Militarism and 
oriental despotism have done their work 
in Persia. At the same time, Christianity 
has little chance against Mohammedanism 
in a land which is held in practical sub- 
jection, and treated in the most unscrupu- 
lous manner by nations which are nomi- 
nally Christian. 
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Home Missions 1n Newer Parts oF Our Country. 






January. 









February. Home Missions IN CITIES. 

March. Home Missions For NEGROES. 

April. Pus.icaTIon Society Work. CHAPEL CARS AND COLPORTERS. 
May. BiBLE, TRACT AND SUNDAY SCHOOL. 

June. THE NorTHERN Baptist CoNVENTION. 

July. STATE Work. 

August. Our EpucaTIonAL Work. 

September. How Our Missionary EvaAncELIsts Do THEIR Work. 
October. Our Mepicat MissIonarizs. 

November. Baptist SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES IN THE ORIENT. 








December. Baptist Missions 1N AFRICA. 





xe a 








May Topic: Bible, Tract and Sunday School 


OpENING DEVOTIONAL SERVICE. 






2. THE Brste Work OF THE PUBLICATION SOCIETY. 
(a) Its History and the Reasons for Doing it. 
(b) How the Work is Carried on by Sales and Gifts. 


Hymn. 










Tue Tract Work oF THE SOCIETY. 
(a) Beginnings as a Tract Society. 
(b) The Colporter. 
(c) Incidents of Tract Distribution and the Results. 








Hymn. 
THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL WorK OF THE SOCIETY. 
(a) How Sunday schools are Started. 

(b) Uncle Boston’s Way with Boys and Men. 
(c) Modern Training Methods. 


Hymn ANp CLosING PRAYER. 













Note.—Send to the American Baptist Publication Society, 1701 Chestnut St., Phila- 
delphia, for literature on these three subjects and subdivisions. The Society has leaflets 
and illustrative tracts and will freely furnish them for program use. 







Missions contains fresh illustrations from the colporters and Sunday-school mission- 
aries. The topics should be lightened by field incidents. 
Send also for a sample copy of THE Missionary HyMNnaAL, if you have never used it. 
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OUR OBJECTIVE: TEN CENTS PER WEEK PER 
MEMBER AS THE MINIMUM FOR MISSIONS 





BY W. T. STACKHOUSE, D.D. 
B, @ EFORE this article reaches 


our readers we shall have 
completed our tour of the 
Pacific Coast centers. The 
trip has been one of great 

M interest, and we trust it has 
also been one of great profit to the cause 
of Christ. Meetings were held in four- 
teen different centers, and were attended 
by men from the congregations in the sur- 
rounding districts; and consequently a 
large number of churches have been 
touched by the Baptist Laymen’s Move- 
ment during this campaign. 

Our trip has been a hurried one, and 
as a result we have not only -been forced 
to pass by many important centers but we 
have not been able to stay long enough in 
any one center to do the necessary follow- 
up work. This work must therefore be 
done by the committees organized and by 
the Missionary Secretaries who are giving 
themselves to this campaign with great 
energy. Delayed trains made it impossible 
for Brother Padelford and myself to reach 
Boise, Spokane, and Tacoma until late for 
the banquets, but the local men were 
equal to the occasion and went ahead with 
the program in each place. We were 
present however for the conferences, at 
which we had an encouraging attendance 
of men; and where plans were laid for 
following up the campaign with the every- 
member canvass. From Seattle to San 
Diego and back to Lincoln, Nebraska, 
where this letter was written, we had the 





The Campaign on the Pacific Coast 





most favorable weather and were able to 
meet all our appointments. 


We were received everywhere by the 
pastors and laymen in the most cordial 
fashion. We are glad to report also that 
our arduous work was not unmixed with 
pleasure. The rides that were thrown in 
when we had an hour or two for recrea- 
tion will never be forgotten. Once in a 
while we found a pastor or a deacon who 
owned an automobile (fortunate men), 
who treated us to the pleasure of a drive 
through the orange and palm groves, the 
parks, the mountains and other points of 
interest. We were so thankful to these 
brethren that we promised to come again 
if they would repeat these experiences. 

We certainly have a splendid force of 
strong Baptist leaders among our pastors 
and laymen in our Western and Pacific 
Coast States. It was a great pleasure to 
work with them during this campaign. 
And what shall we say of our secretarial 
staff—Wooddy, Petty, Rider, Watson, 
Parker, White, Beaven, Cook, Agar, 
Bowler, Brinsted, Varney, Proper, Mills, 
Berry and others. ‘True men are they. 
They are active and enthusiastic in their 
work, and are alive to the needs and op- 
portunities of their fields. In other words, 


“they are right on the job!” God bless 
them! 
But what of the results of our 


campaign? We can only speak of the be- 
ginnings made, while we wait the more 
definite returns that must inevitably come 
if the action taken at our meetings is 


















vigorously followed up. At all the places 
visited resolutions were heartily passed 
covering the policy and financial objective 
set by the Baptist Laymen’s Missionary 
Movement. These resolutions have in 
substance been published in Mu§ssions. 
At Boise the men discussed the possibilities 
of carrying the Movement back not only 
to the churches touched by the banquet, 
but into all the Baptist churches of the 
State. The Seattle and Tacoma men are 
now at work in their campaign. They 
have organized for team work on a com- 
prehensive basis by including all the mis- 
sionary objects, and by planning to reach 
as many congregations as possible within 
the next few weeks. Secretaries Petty 
and Beaven and several of the pastors are 
giving considerable time to the work. 

At Portland we had a strong banquet and 
several profitable conferences. A striking 
feature of the banquet here was the re- 
sponse of the men to the resolution offered 
by Dr. Hinson, asking each man not only 
to pledge himself to give liberally but to 
try to lead others to do the same. An 
effort is being made both in Washington 
and Oregon to get the churches repre- 
sented at the banquet to complete the 
every-member canvass by the end of Feb- 
ruary. 

On Sunday evening, January 14, the 
Baptist churches of the city of Ta- 
coma united in a mass meeting under the 
auspices of the Laymen’s Missionary 
Movement, in the First Baptist Church, of 
which Dr. Thomas is the pastor. ‘The 
policy of our campaign was heartily en- 
dorsed at this meeting and commended to 
the churches for action. Reports of the 
work at Spokane indicate that the breth- 
ren there are pushing the Every-member 
canvass successfully. One church reports 
a substantial increase both for current ex- 
penses and missions, with more than half 
of the membership yet to be visited. 

The campaign in California was very 
encouraging. In that State we had our 
largest meetings. The banquets at Los 
Angeles, Riverside, Oakland. and San 
Diego averaged 200 each. The attendance 
at Los Angeles exceeded that at any other 
point during the whole series of banquets. 
Some of our churches are already doing 
great things along missionary lines, and 
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are planning to do greater. The Temple, 
of which Dr. Brougher is the popular and 
efficient pastor, is a striking example ofa 
missionary church. And what an oppor- 
tunity for preaching the Temple offers! 
Think of that great auditorium seating 
3,000 people being filled at nearly all the 
Sunday services. 

The men of Los Angeles and 
vicinity have organized to carry the 
campaign into the whole association, and 
we are looking for great returns from this 
field. Our meeting and conference in the 
First church, where Dr. Carter is doing 
excellent work, was a very inspiring 
service. 

Perhaps the most complete piece of 
work was done, or is being done, at 
Fresno, where a score of men in a single 
meeting accepted their personal responsi- 
bility and volunteered for work. A cam- 
paign covering the whole San Joaquin As- 
sociation was mapped out and all the Bap- 
tist congregations were assigned to men 
who will go out in pairs and ‘cover the 
field before the middle of February. 

One of the very inspiring things in our 
meetings at Sacramento was the decision of 
one of our strong young business men to 
give to missions through his church one dol- 
lar for every two dollars the church will 
raise. Could not a number of our prosper- 
ous men come to their churches with a chal- 
lenge like this? Secretaries Rider and 
Watson are pushing the follow-up cam- 
paign in California. A special effort will 
be made to meet the Missionary Budget 
in full before the close of the Convention 
year, and to commence the weekly sub- 
scriptions to missions at that date in 
churches where the weekly plan does not 
now obtain. 

The total attendance of men at the 
fourteen centers visited was 2,300. ‘These 
men represented many churches and are 
therefore able to spread the influence of 
these gatherings of men over a large part 
of the states visited during the campaign. 
Besides the banquets, many mass. meetings 
and workers’ conferences were held, most 
of which were of great value to the 
Movement. 

We did our best in all these meet- 
ings to get our men to catch the vision 
of the World for Christ in this genera- 
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tion, and to get them to give God’s king- 
dom a larger place in their business con- 
siderations. 

We are conscious that no Move- 
ment or no _ method however _ sane 
and business-like can succeed that is not 
vigorously operated. It is now with these 
churches to demonstrate in their own 
fields what thousands of others have tried 
and proved and now commend to the con- 
sideration of all. 

In closing I desire to record the 
very great appreciation that we as a 
Movement, and that I personally, feel 
for the able assistance rendered us by 
Dr. F. W. Padelford, of Boston. He 
is a man of fine ability, broad sympathies 
and untiring energy. His messages were 
messages of great power. He combines a 
rare spirit with splendid gifts and large 
faith. His services during this campaign, 
as well as the preceding ones, have done 
much for the Laymen’s Missionary Move- 
ment in this country. I want to voice the 
gratitude of our executive committee, and 
of our laymen generally, to him and to 
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the Massachusetts Missionary Society 
that loaned his services, to us during this 
extensive campaign. And as a final word, 
and just to show that our appreciation is 
abiding, I want to say to him and to his 
generous Society that we are coming for 
him “some more!” 
+t 


The Laymen’s Campaign in Philadelphia 


During the latter part of February the 
Laymen’s Missionary Movement engaged 
in an active campaign in Philadelphia. 
Several of the denominations have either 
been carrying on an Every-member can- 
vass or training committees for the work 
before them. The Baptists have com- 
pleted a series of thirteen group meetings, 
at which we had registered 1732 men. 
In all these meetings resolutions were 
heartily adopted looking toward an Every- 
member canvass in the churches repre- 
sented. The men at all the meetings were 
thoughtful and earnest, while at times en- 
thusiasm reached high water mark. The - 
fuller report will come later. 
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THIS IS THE WAY TO DO IT 


J. WnHitcoms. BROUGHER, D. D., Pastor 
JOHN BENTZIEN, ASSOCIATE Pastor 


Rost. J. Burpetre, 0. D., Pastor EweRritus 


Cemple Baptist Church 
Trmple Anditortum Building 
Lon Angeles, Cal, 


Jan. 27 ,1912 


Rev. Howard B. Grose, D.D., 
700 Ford Bldg., Boston, Mass. 


Dear Brother: 


We had a great time. at our banquet last, 
night listening to Drs. Padelford and Stackhouse. 


There were 226 men at the banquet. 


for "Missions" 


50 signed-up 


and paid their subscriptions on the 


spot, so I naw enclose you a check for $15.00 and 


a list of the addresses, 


did not hand over the money. 


them later. 


Others subscribed but 
I will report on 


Yours very heartily, 


(ite oe 
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The Model Building of Our Training School 

















DOMESTIC LABORATORY — MAIN RECEPTION ROOM 








LIBRARY AND READING ROOM — DINING HALL 











THE SCHUUL WHERE YUUNG WOMEN ARE TRAINED FOR CHRISTIAN WORK 
ITS GRADUATES ARE FOUND IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD, DOING NOBLE WORK 
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A Special Message for the Circles 


“Facts are the fingers of God. To know 
the facts of modern missions is the neces- 
sary condition of intelligent interest,” says 
Dr. A. T. Pierson in a strong appeal for 
the proper presentation of missionary in- 
formation; while Miss Belle Brain in her 
“Fuel for Missionary Fires” writes, 
“There is such a store to select from that 
one is bewildered by an embarrassment of 
riches.” 

Early in the vigorous life of the woman’s 
missionary societies was emphasized the 
cardinal principle that to gather necessary 


funds for the proper maintenance of the 
much needed work, information must be 


diffused. No intelligent person at that 
time questioned the wisdom of the deci- 
sion which the onward sweep of events 
has proved beyond all peradventure. It 
was the strong belief in this missionary 
axiom that stimulated Tidings, in its insist- 
ent endeavor throughout the years of its 
increasing usefulness, to add more and yet 
more names to its subscription list. 
Although the magazine which the 
women loved and cherished has been 
merged into Missions, the principle that 
made Tidings a success should not be for- 
gotten, nor should there be the slightest 
relaxation of effort in pushing the interests 
of the magazine. When it was decided 
by the board, in conformity with other so- 
cieties, to merge Tidings into Missions, 
it was recognized that the direct medium 
for the diffusion of information among 
the churches of our denomination was this 
magazine. All were urged to push 
promptly and steadily the subscription 
lists in their circles and associational so- 


cieties. It was asked that a definite ad- 
vance be made in the number of subscrip- 
tions. To be sure, this involved a slight 
increase in the individual subscription, but 
it was so moderate that it was easily 
within the compass of earnest effort. 

Looking backward over the years in 
which we fostered the interests of Tidings 
we see plainly that it was the splendid 
loyalty of our women to their own mag- 
azine that made the little periodical such 
a force in the work of our society. Lov- 
ing it they talked of it and for it, and made 
its success possible by personal effort, and 
at the same time aided mightily the cause 
of home missions. 

Again we affirm that the publication of 
missionary information has stimulated in- 
terest in mission work, because, as one has 
aptly said, “The more the people know 
about the work, and the more people there 
are who know about it, the more will peo- 
ple give to the work, and the more people 
there will be who are ready to give.” Is 
not this a fundamental truth? If you so 
recognize it will you not repeat it to your- 
self, tell it to your associates, and pass it 
on to your circle members? 

With the utmost confidence in the fidel- 
ity of our Baptist women we are looking 
forward to a subscription list for Mus- 
SIONS, this coming fiscal year, far exceed- 
ing all others in its history. 


And now finally—Increased giving de- 
pends largely upon the increased number 
of the well informed, and since the well 
informed become regular and not spas- 
modic givers, do we not ardently desire to 
see the list representing our constituency 
doubled? May we urge, most earnestly, 
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for the sake of the funds needed to carry 
on our ever growing work; for the sake 
of our devoted and heroic missionaries; 
for the sake. of the hundreds of helpless 
little children who should be gathered in 
our mission schools that you push the in- 
terests of the magazine. In a word do 
what you can to spread abroad the in- 
formation comprising fresh vital facts 


regarding our work, and thus aid the_ 


board of the Woman’s American Baptist 
Home Mission Society to do a larger, 
stronger and still more blessed work for 


the Lord Jesus Christ. 


x 


Here and There Among the Churches 
of Arizona and New Mexico 


BY EMMA E. ANDERSON, GENERAL WORKER 


In reporting her visits to some of the 
churches in her large field Miss Anderson 
gives the following glimpses: 

The Douglas and Calumet churches 
have one pastor, Mr. Walker, who gave 
me a most cordial welcome. He arranged 
for me to speak twice in Douglas and once 
at Calumet. The Douglas church, he 
said, is very indifferent to the cause of 
missions. Quite a company of women, 
however, attended our afternoon meeting, 
but I found that they have very little un- 
derstanding of mission work. ‘The presi- 
dent has been ill and unable to go out in 
winter time. She decided that she would 
call a meeting to elect new officers who 
would push the work of the Society. They 
treated me cordially and promised to do 
more for the cause in the future. 

I must tell you my experiences at Saf- 
ford and Globe. From the former- came 
a very discouraging letter telling me it 
were better not to come, that nothing 
ceuld be done there at the present time. 
The church was torn up and had been 
without a pastor for a year. I answered 
that I would stop there anyway and asked 
them to announce a meeting for me for 
Sunday. I arrived at Safford on Friday 
evening and was well cared for in one of 
the homes. On Saturday I called on sev- 
eral families but received very little en- 
couragement. However, two appointments 
had been made for me on Sunday, and 





when the morning dawned bright and 
clear I went to church with victory in my 
heart. We had a better crowd than I 
expected could be gathered, and a good 
meeting resulted. At the close of the serv- 
ice the members manifested some inspira- 
tion and enthusiasm, and volunteered to go 
out in the afternon and invite people to 
attend the evening meeting. Consequently 
we had a pretty well filled house at night. 
We all felt we had had a good day and the 
Lord’s presence had been with us. I 
called a meeting for the women for Mon- 
day afternoon. We organized a women’s 
circle and raised the church’s apportion- 
ments for woman’s work and an 
extra dollar besides. Word came 
from the Secretary of State Missions 
that they would have a man on the field 
that same week. I wish you could have 
seen the change in those people! They 
thanked God and took courage. Seventy 
percent of the population of that town is 
Mormon, so you may know that they have 
something to contend with. 

I went right from church and boarded 
the train for Globe. The pastor met me 
at the station and took me to his home 
for supper. I was treated very cordially 
and learned that a meeting had been an- 
nounced for me for Tuesday afternoon. 
Only a small number of women came, but 
the pastor was present. We spoke as 
though we had a full house and later I 
overheard some of the women who had 
been present say to others who had not 
been there, “You should have been to the 
meeting this afternoon; it was grand.” 
The women promised to take up mission 
study; this they had never done. Their ap- 
portionment for the societies was secured, 
too. Both pastor and people thanked me 
and with one accord begged me to come 
again. They told me I was the first 
woman representative that had ever been 
there. This closed my trip through Ari- 
zona, which I feel was profitable to both 
the people and to our cause. 

It seemed like getting home when I 
reached New Mexico again. I stopped at 
Hachita and held a meeting with the 
women wha sustain a little circle. The 
church is comprised of about ten members 
with no meeting house. We had a delight- 
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ful service and they gave me five dollars 
over and above their apportionments. 
That meant much for them. I stopped at 
Animas, Corona, Duran and Taiban and 
spoke words of encouragement to the 
women, urging them to raise their full 
apportionments, which they promised to 
do. Last Sunday I addressed congrega- 
tions at Lake Arthur and Carlsbad, two 
towns in Pecos Valley. ‘The women at 
Carlsbad are coming to the front; they 
have raised their full apportionments and 
have promised a special gift in addition. 


MISS MARIE NORGAARD, TUCSON, ARIZONA 


It is now almost four months since I left 
Tacoma the beautiful city of the North- 
west to come to Tucson, Arizona, a small 
city surrounded by cacti as tall as telephone 
poles, and by mountains whose beauty is in- 
describable when at sunset the rays of 
many colored lights illumine their bare 
peaks. 

But let us go back to Tacoma, because 
some of my pleasantest experiences in mis- 
sionary work are associated with that place 
and I want to tell you of one of them. 
Just a little over a year ago, while I was 
engaged as church missionary, I organized 
a Sunday school class into a missionary so- 
ciety, known as the Ruth Society, with 
twelve members, only one of whom, and 
that the president, was a Christian. 
Now all of these girls and others who have 
since joined the society, are followers of 
the Lord Jesus and are doing active mis- 
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sionary work, meeting twice a month at 
the homes of the various girls. The first 
part of the meeting is spent in sewing, 
usually making such articles as our mis- 
sionaries on the field need in their indus- 
trial schools. The last half hour is de- 
voted to business, a short program, and 
devotional exercises. Shortly after they 
were organized each member was given a 
mite-box and it was voted to have a special 
meeting in the church when the boxes were 
opened. ‘These were the miniature mail 
boxes given out by our Woman’s Home 
Mission Society, and the girls were de- 
lighted with them. At last the first Friday 
evening in August came, the long-antici- 
pated date for the mite-box opening. The 
subject of the program, in the preparation 
of which the girls had worked hard and 
faithfully, was, “And a little child shall 
lead them,” and the exercise was very 
pretty and effective although simple. Af- 
ter that, came the opening of the boxes. A 
prettily decorated table with a basket on it 
was placed upon the platform and one by, 
one the girls stepped up and emptied their 
boxes into the basket. The audience was 
very much interested in this feature of the 
exercise and when the amount of the of- 
ferings was announced the room fairly 
shook with applause. At the close of the 
meeting several came to the missionary for 
mite-boxes and now not only this society 
but the ladies and many of the young men 
of the church are proud possessors of mite- 
boxes. 
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‘The Morning Cometh,” in Ciego de Avila, 
Cuba 


ISS MABEL 

V. YOUNG 
of Des Moines, Iowa, 
was graduated from 
the Baptist Mission- 
ary Training School, 
Chicago, with the 
class of 1910. She 
sailed for Ciego de 
Avila, Cuba, August 
27, 1910, and is teach- 
ing under the auspices 
of the Woman’s American Baptist Home 
Mission Society. Miss Young is supported 
upon her field by the Baptist young women 
of Iowa. 

The following letter from Miss Young 
was written to the young women of Iowa, 
but the message it conveys will be appreci- 
ated by all who are interested in young 
women’s work for young women: 

Our school in Ciego de Avila has begun 
its second year. We have an enrolment 
of eighty pupils, most of whom are very 
regular in attendance. A new boy asked 
me yesterday why we didn’t have classes 
on Saturday. I replied that the teachers 
needed a little time to rest and one little 
first-grader piped up, “And the children 
too.” It is a pleasure to know that the 
children enjoy the school and the teachers 
too, enjoy it more this year than last. The 
discipline, which is so difficult in Cuba, 
has improved very much, though it is not 
yet all that we should like it. We have a 
plan which interests the children in keeping 
order. At the end of every week we hang 
in every grade a fancy card bearing the 
words, ‘‘Honor to first, second or third 
grade,” according to which grade has been 
the cleanest and most orderly during the 
week. This sign remains in place until 
the end of the following week. Last Friday 
after the first grade learned that the honor 
fell to them, one small six-year-old returned 
a pencil to his brother in the third grade, 
whispering in an excited tone — “Viva! 
honor to the first grade!” 

The first Friday of this term we had 
simple patriotic service, such as is the 
custom here, the boys and girls swearing 
fidelity to their flag. The girls looked very 


pretty in their fresh white dresses and navy 
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blue ribbons — blue and white being their 
school colors. A few instruments from 
one of the town bands accompanied us 
in the singing of two patriotic songs, a 
lawyer made an eloquent speech, and after 
swearing fidelity to the flag, the children all 
passed under it as it was raised to the top 
of the staff. A few of the more advanced 
pupils can now understand and answer 
questions in English and are much interested 
in the language. It is amusing to hear the 
various sounds which ‘‘Good afternoon” 
can have, coming from a Spanish tongue, 
as well as such words as “‘bird” and “girl.” 
In Spanish the word ‘‘Sefiorita,” meaning 
“Miss,” is often used without adding the 
name, so the children have formed the habit 
of calling me simply “Miss” or “Mees,” 
as they pronounce it. I am trying to have 
them say “Miss Young’ but whenever 
I go on the street some one is sure to call out, 
“Adios Mees,” and as there is no other 
American young woman living in Ciego, 
I know the greeting is meant for me. 

Our Sunday school has grown during 
the summer, as well as the evening service. 
We are often annoyed by men standing and 
talking at the open window, as the church 
windows are accessible from the sidewalk. 
I have a class of boys in Sunday school 
now, which is a real pleasure, even if I do 
have to hunt for a word now and then. One 
of my boys is from a family which has been 
strongly Catholic, and although one of 
the most troublesome boys in school, he 
behaves well in Sunday school and is much 
interested in the lessons. ‘Three of our 
school girls of last year have gone to the 
boarding school at Cristo, where the principal 
tells me they are doing good work. 

A Cuban colporter who was here a year 
ago visited our town again last week. He 
said that the work was growing, and many 
who do not attend our church are familiar 
with its meaning and are taking more in- 
terest. He sold many Bibles or portions 
of the Bible. One of our school boys bought 
a copy of the Gospels and had it at school. 

We are encouraged but we have many 
difficulties to meet and need your prayers. 
We want more of our school children in the 
Sunday school and we want those who 
now attend to continue faithful that they 
may come to know Christ as their own 
Saviour. 
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‘Lights and Shadows in Colorado 
BY CLARA J. FLINT, GENERAL MISSIONARY 


(Miss Flint is a member of the class of 
1911 Baptist Missionary Training School, 
Chicago, and was appointed to general 
work in Colorado under the Woman’s 
American Baptist Home Mission Society 
in the early autumn of the same year.) 
Miss Flint wrote: 

“IT am a Baptist, but my letter has been 
in the trunk too long to be of any value,” 
or, “I used to belong to a Baptist church 
back East,” were some of the explanations 
given when the 
general mission- 
ary made a house- 
to-house canvass 
of the town of 
Englewood, a 
suburb of Den- 
ver, in an attempt 
to build up the 
little Baptist 
church _ recently 
started there. 
“Back East’’ 
might refer to 
Massachusetts, 
New York, Ohio 
or Illinois, or 
even Missouri or Kansas, for almost every 
State in the Union is represented in the 
population of Colorado. 

A house-to-house canvass in Englewood 
was a strenuous proposition, as the town 
is greatly scattered, but the flourishing con- 
dition of the little church to-day would 
seem to justify the effort. Several new 
members have been received, two coming 
for baptism, and the owners of several of 
the valueless letters have again become in- 
terested in the church of Jesus Christ. 
The Sunday School has grown from an at- 
tendance of thirty-five to an average of 
about sixty. A new pastor has come to 
the field and is following up the work of 
the missionary with excellent results. 

One instance from Englewood will suf- 
fice to show the opportunity that comes to 
your representative to witness for Christ. 
A bright young woman when approached 
with questions concerning her church re- 
lations said: “O, I don’t believe in God 
or in the Bible, and there are better peo- 
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ple out of the church than in it.” After a 
few quiet words on the part of the mis- 
sionary, she confessed that she did believe 
in God and had once attended church serv- 
ices regularly. The death of a brother 
had made her realize the importance of a 
Christian life and when a Gospel of John 
was left with her she promised to read it, 
and it is my prayer that “God’s word 
may not return unto Him void but may 
accomplish that whereunto He has sent it.” 

In another section of Denver, a girl of 
thirteen was found who had never been to 
a Sunday School in her life. She was so 
anxious to go and asked her foster-mother 
all sorts of questions about the Sunday 
School and what they did at church. It 
was a great pleasure for the missionary 
to receive her at the special meetings then 
being held, which were especially adapted 
to children. 

Some amusing experiences occur occa- 
sionally in the life of a missionary. One 
woman who had a sick child thoroughly 
appreciated the call but was so sorry she 
was unable to give any money, for of’ 
course it must be that the visitor was so- 
liciting money for the church. She 
was surprised indeed when told that 
money was not wanted but that people 
might become interested in the things of 
God. : . 

When the fourth field of service was 
reached, it was near Christmas and some 
time was spent preparing clothing and 
Christmas cheer for needy families in 
that section of the city. In this Mrs. F. 
J. Smith and the First Church young peo- 
ple were able assistants. When the mis- 
sionary was kept indoors by extreme 
weather and a severe cold, the time was 
used to remodel a woman’s coat for a 
young girl whose widowed mother was 
busy all day earning food for her family 
of four children. Several needy families 
were supplied with warm clothing, and as 
a result at least four families of several 
children each will be able to start to Sun- 
day School. The children from one of 
these homes started last Sunday and the 
mother was so glad because it was the 
dying wish of their father that they should 
be kept in Sunday School and grow up to 
be followers of Christ. To help in such 
cases is great joy. 
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SURELY THESE YOUNG MEN ARE WORTH 


Orphanage Boys in Alaska 
BY LOUISE MACWHINNIE SARGENT 


Years ago, when Dr. Sheldon Jackson 
was Commissioner of Education in Alaska, 
he realized that in the children of Alaska 
rested the hope of that country—that the 
parents, too long steeped in sin and misery, 
could not be reached. 

For twenty years the Baptist Orphanage 
on Wood Island has cared for some of 
these children,—has taken them from 
homes of wretchedness and vice, clothed 
and educated them and sent them forth 
better equipped to overcome the harm re- 
sultant from their early environment. 
Today there are fifty-six children in the 
orphanage—and to the readers of “Mis- 
SIONS” we introduce five of the largest 
boys in the Mission,—sturdy, manly boys 
as their faces show. ‘They are dressed in 
the suits sent to them by the New Eng- 
land Society, just previous to their con- 
solidation with the western Society. 

These boys, themselves, prove the most 
convincing answer to the question, “Does 


This Mission Pay?” The first on the left 


SAVING TO AMERICAN CITIZENSHIP 


is Patia, a full-blooded Aleut. Next 
stands Michael, one of the hardest work- 
ers in the Orphanage; then James Mc- 
Conehy, as finely developed a specimen of 
young manhood as one could see any 
where; then Thomas Devine, a _ keen, 
shrewd boy, intensely interested in his 
country’s history, who asked me, after I 
had finished a thrilling word-picture of 
Bunker Hill, “And were you there?” 
Last of all the boys is Willie Robertson, 
the type-setter for the Orphanage News 
Letter, whose father, a man of fifty, not 
long ago married a native girl of fourteen, 
much to Wilkhie’s disgust. These are five 
excellent types of the Mission boys, and 
they give promise of future lives of in- 
dustry and usefulness. 


Important Notice 
Will all missionaries who are expecting 
to attend the annual meeting of .the 
Woman’s American Baptist Home Mis- 
sion Society please notify the Correspond- 
ing Secretary, Mrs. Katherine S. West- 
fall, 2969 Vernon Ave., Chicago, III. 
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Among Foreign Peoples 
GERMANS IN CLEVELAND 
Minnie E. Gebhardt, Cleveland, Ohio, 


writes of the various phases of her work 
among Germans in two centers: 

Our Sunday School at Bleeker Mission 
has not yet come up to the average 
attendance of last year. I find that many 
of the Catholic children have left. But 
our sewing school begins this week and 
this always means an enlarged attendance 
at Sunday School. Our Junior meetings 
average twenty boys and girls. We are 
studying the Psalms. At our Erin 
Avenue Church the Sunday School is 
larger than it was last year. The 
cradle roll had an increase of thirty 
babies this year. The sewing school be- 
gan with 20 girls and has done some 
very creditable work. In every depart- 
ment we introduce the subject of missions. 


AT RANKIN, PENNSYLVANIA 


Mrs. Amalia Pauliniy, Rankin, Penn- 
sylvania, the valuable Missionary among 
the Slavic people, writes encouragingly of 
that difficult field: 

Our Sunday School at Rankin has never 
had better attendance nor more finan- 
cial aid than at present. The in- 
terest of our American churches in this 
work is growing and we need not fear 
for the future. When I find needy people, 
men without work, souls hungering for 
the gospel, there is always a friend to 
supply those needs. There are yet so 
many among the Slovaks and Hunga- 
rians who do not know Christ and who 
are afraid of the gospel. How much we 
do hope and pray that they may know the 
truth! 

SLAVIC WORK IN HOMESTEAD 


Marie Meereis, Homestead, Penn- 
sylvania, reports for other fields than the 
one mentioned by Mrs. Pauliniy: 

A very busy and hard year has passed 
in service for my Master. It has been 
my duty and privilege to work on three 
fields — Homestead, McKeesport and 
Creighton, among Hungarian, Slovak and 
German people. We have been much en- 
couraged in our work among women in 
the mission circles and mothers’ meetings. 
Many poor foreigners need our sympathy 
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in their pitiful physical conditions but far 
more do they need it in their lost spiritual 
state. When those sunk low in the 
darkness of sin are so wonderfully con- 
verted, we cannot but believe that God 
will save many more of them. 


HOPEFUL WORK IN PITTSBURG 


Among the large number of German 
Missionaries bearing the commission of 
the board is Wanda Federman, Pittsburg, 
Pennsylvania, a member of the class of 
1910 “B. M. T. S.” The great oppor- 
tunity for service at times almost over- 
whelms her, but with characteristic zeal 
the faith she presses on, hopefully. “She 
reports: 

When I arrived in Pittsburg a year ago 
and noted the general conditions, I won- 
dered what I could do and how I could 
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ever learn to know all the men, women 
and children with whom I was at once 
thrown in contact. But I soon found this 
was possible, and as to the people I can 
scarcely realize that I was ever a stranger 
among them. 

The people among whom I am working 
with few exceptions belong to the laboring 
class, but only a small number could be 
counted among the very poor. They are 
mostly nominal Christians and hence are 
not easily reached. For this, I find the 
industrial school of great value. The 
parents do want their boys and girls to 
learn something that will always be of 
benefit to them in their lives. ‘Taking a 
peep into our schools, of which we now 
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have two, one at the main church and 
the other at the mission, you will see that 
the majority of the children come from 
Catholic homes. ‘That these schools are 
appreciated by the boys and girls they 
made known by coming three or four 
Saturdays before we began this fall, de- 
spite the fact that I had promised to in- 
form them of the opening day. It is with 
joy that I notice the quiet reverence 
with which they listen to the lesson stories 
and sing the gospel songs. How I long that 
they may not only learn to do something 
with their hands but may come to know 
Jesus as their Saviour, that their homes 
may be made happy by His presence. 

I find it very hard to get new children 
into the Sunday school, even in the Pri- 
mary department. Lately we have organ- 
ized a cradle roll which we hope may be 
a help, for already mothers in no way 
connected with our school show some in- 
terest, as they have nothing for the 
babies in their own churches. 

When I think of this field and our 
work, I am often discouraged because of 
the amount of labor put forth and the 
slow results, but I remember God’s prom- 
ise that what we do in His name shall 
not be in vain. 


FOREIGN WORK. IN MICHIGAN 
Alma C. Wallin, Iron Mountain, 


Michigan, a general missionary among 
the foreign speaking people of that sec- 
tion reports: 

The opening of the year 1911 seemed 
dark, but as someone has said, “If the 
outlook is not bright, try the uplook,” and 
which I did and found that it is a good 
motto to follow. The pastor in Escan- 
aba decided to leave and no one could be 
secured to fill the place until six months 
later. Some of the members said we 
better close up but in spite of that senti- 
ment we held the fort as best we knew 
how. We held our usual meetings and 
noticed no decrease in attendance, but 
rather an increase. We thought it about 
time to decorate the interior of the 
little church and you will agree as to 
the need of that when I[ tell you that the 
largest cracks and places where the plas- 
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tering had fallen out had for years been 
covered up with pictures from the Sun- 
day school lesson picture roll. Mr. Pessi- 
mist again appeared and said, “We can’t 
do it”; Mr. Optimist said, ““We can and 
we will,” and at the end of February 
our church had been papered, painted and 
carpeted and not a cent’s debt at the 
“dedication.” 


A WISCONSIN WORKER 


Ida H. Weeldreyer, LaCrosse, Wis- 
consin, finds her hands and heart filled 
with important duties: 

It seems hard for me to report the 
work I do, but one thing I know, I am 
busy from morning until night, preparing 
lessons, getting material ready for sewing 
school, planning for programs and enter- 
tainments, attending and leading meetings, 
visiting the absent ones, and keeping a 
lookout for such as do not attend any 
church or Sunday school and inviting them 
to ours, besides helping the sick and poor 
when necessary. 

The work is moving on steadily with 
but one drawback—many of our younger 
people leave us to go to the larger cities 
where better opportunities for work are 
offered them. Sewing school is largely 
attended by children from other churches, 
many of whom are Catholics. Our 
women’s. missionary meetings are well 
attended and we have some very good 
and interesting programs. Our Juniors 
are a band of faithful workers; they take 
active part in the programs, they furnish 
the music for some of our Sunday even- 
ing services, and we study both the Bible 
and the subject of missions. If all the 
people who promise me to come to church 
would do so, we would have a full house 
at every meeting. Some do come how- 
ever and to those who do not we will con- 
tinue to carry the message. 


New England Branch 


The Annual Meeting of the New Eng- 
land Branch of the Woman’s American 
Baptist Home Mission Society will be held 
in the Highland First Baptist Church, 
Springfield, Mass., Wednesday and Thurs- 
day, May 1 and 2. 
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The Annual Meeting at Des Moines 


The Preliminary Meetings of the 
Woman’s American Baptist Home Mis- 
sion Society will occur on Tuesday after- 
noon and evening of May 2ist. ‘The 
afternoon meeting will consist of a 
“Rally Conference” with Officers, State 
Workers and Missionaries. ‘The topic for 
the evening will be “Our Young Women.” 
During sessions of the Northern Baptist 
Convention the Annual Meetings will be 
held on Thursday afternoon and evening 
May 23d. ‘The discussion of the after- 
noon will be upon “Problems in the West” 
and the evening will be given to a consid- 
eration of the “Problems of Immigra- 
tion.” 


fe 
A Valued Worker in Difficult Field 


Mrs. Janie P. Duggan, whose new 
work in Los Angeles, California, opens 
most auspiciously, writes of her need for 
materials for her sewing classes. “Bast- 
ed bedquilt pieces of small squares for 
running and _ back-stitching, or little 
squares unbasted, and workbags of cre- 
tonne would be most welcome. ‘They are 
needed at once,” writes Mrs. Duggan. 

Our missionary gives these explicit di- 
rections which we quote for the benefit 
of the circles and bands whose leaders 
will be glad to supply the materials for 
this new work in Los Angeles. She also 
says “It is not children’s work. ‘The cut- 
ting and basting must be accurate.” 

The many friends of Mrs. Duggan will 
appreciate her call for these indispensable 
helps in the important work she has been 
called to do in Los Angeles with Mexican 
women and children. Her address is 
1544 Pleasant Avenue, Los Angeles, Gali- 
fornia. Letters and other mail should 
now be sent to the above street and num- 
ber. 

Many prayers and good wishes follow 
Mrs. Duggan as she enters upon this im- 
portant service for the Board. Her com- 


plete mastery of the Spanish language, her 
fluency in speech, with her broad experi- 
ence in mission work in Mexico and Porto 
Rico enable her to grasp the problems of 
the field intelligently and to meet them 
sympathetically. Our force of workers 
in California is greatly strengthened by 
her appointment. 
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Conditions in San Francisco 


Elizabeth C. Hamstrom, San Fran- 
cisco, California, whose ‘faithful service 
among Scandinavians is well known, 
writes with her usual hopeful, cheerful in- 
terpretation of the situation: 

During the past year the work among 
the Swedish people here in San Francisco 
has gone forward and though it has been 
slow progress apparently, we trust it is 
sure. 

As is well known, San Francisco is 
very indifferent to church influences or re- 
ligion of any kind. The Catholic church 
is very strong, and lodges, clubs and socie- 
ties of various kinds have gained the in- 
terest and enthusiasm of both men and 
women. Nevertheless the cooperation of 
the Swedish Baptist Church has been 
strong, a good spirit pervades our meet- 
ings, and the attendance has increased 
considerably. We have a good, wide- 
awake young people’s society as well as 
Philathea and Baraca classes which meet 
not only every Sunday morning but one 


evening each month for Bible study 
which is conducted by our pastor. 
The organization of the Young 


Women’s Philathea Home, for Swedish 
young women especially, was, I believe, a 
very good step taken during the year, as 
it is intended primarily for girls who 
have no home and who come as strangers 
to the city to look for work. In the two 
months of its existence the project has 
proved to be more successful than we had 
dared to hope. In the homes of the people 
I have always found a welcome and am 
asked to come again. 
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Conservation of National Ideals 
PROGRAM FOR APRIL MEETING 
CHAPTER 6—CHRISTIAN CONSERVATION 
BIBLE Lessons: Psalms 89:18. 33: 1-12. 
PRAYER: That our nation may continue to: 
hold to its Christian ideals, recognizing God 
as its Supreme Head. That through loyalty 
to these we may render world-wide service 

for Christ. ax-mens 


* (1) The ideal of a theocratic government 
—a government that shall recognize God as 
the Supreme Head of the nation. 

(2) A Pure Democracy. 

(3) A Broad Base:for the National Life. 

(4) Conservation of Country Life and the 
Country Church. 

(5) The Free School System. 

(6) A Higher Moral and Spiritual Life. 

TOPICS FOR PAPERS 

(1) Our Highest Ideal—That our govern- 
ment may indeed recognize God as the 
Supreme Head. 

(2) The Contest between the Early and a 
Later Immigration. 

(3) The New Immigration a Challenge to 
the Christian Church. 

(4) Our Free School System. 

(5) Country Life and the Country Church. 

(6) Advance in Bible Study in the Last 
Decade. 

SUGGESTIONS FOR BIOGRAPHICAL ‘STUDY 

Roger Williams, John Mason Peck, Heze- 
kiah Johnson, Henry Benjamin Whipple, 
Timothy R. Cressey, Elihu Gunn, Mrs. Mar- 
cus Whitman, Madame Feller, Miss Joanna 
P. Moore, Miss Sophia B. Packard, Miss 
Harriett E. Giles. 

QUESTIONS ON THE TEXT 

(1) What are the reasons for our exist- 
ence as a nation? 

(2) Name the noblest things in our na- 
tional heritage? 

(3) What are the proofs for the statement 
that “the sovereign personality of God was 
stamped on our beginnings”? 

(4) What are some of the results of the 
change in the character of immigration. 

(5) Name the various ways in which this 
is a challenge to the Christian Church. 


BOOKS OF REFERENCE 


Men of Mark in Modern Missions, 
Howard B. Grose. Heroines of the Cross, 
Phila M. Whipple. Frontier Sketches, 


Howard B. Grose. A Short History of Bap- 
tists, H. C. Vedder. The Call of the Waters, 
Katherine S. Crowell. Manual for use with 
Call of the Waters. 


Birthday Prayer Calendar for April 

The names of the missionaries of the 
Woman’s American Baptist Home Mission 
Society occur on their respective birthday 
dates. 

April 10.—Muss LILLA SAWYER, missionary 
among Slavic races, Pittsburg, Pa. 

April 15.—Muiss CAROLINE KRAFT, mission- 
ary among Germans, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Miss ANNA HAGQUIST, missionary among 
Scandinavians, Omaha, Nebr. 

April 16.—Muss ALice E. STEER, matron, 
Crow Indian Mission, Lodge Grass, Mont. 

April 18.—M1ss ANNA BoorMAN, mission- 
ary among Negroes, Birmingham, Ala. 

April 19.—Muss LypiA MEEREIS, mission- 
ary among Poles, Milwaukee, Wis. 

April 27.—Mrs. L. K. BARNES, general 
worker. 

May 4.—MuIss MINNIE E. GEBHARDT, mis- 
sionary among Germans in Cleveland, Ohio. 

May 5.—Muiss JUDITH ERICKSON, mission- 
ary among Scandinavians, Topeka, Kansas. 

May 6.—Miss JANE SKIFF, missionary 
among Chinese, Seattle, Wash. Miss ANNA 
NELSON, missionary among Swedes, Brooklyn, 
N. Y. Muss Grace EATON, Assistant Super- 
intendent, Fireside Schools, Nashville, Tenn. 

May 8.—Muiss ELSIE JENSEN, missionary 
among Danes, Seattle, Wash. 

May 10.—Mi3ss Luz HEATH, missionary 
among Mexicans, Mexico City, Mexico. 


a 
New Auxiliaries 


Arizona, Safford. 

Idaho, Weiser First Baptist. 

New Jersey, Hammondton (Y. W.) 

Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Bethlehem 
Church (Y. W.) 

Tennessee, Nashville, Mt. Gilead Church. 

Washington (Eastern) Lincoln Heights, 
Liberty Park, Minnehaha, Union Park, Cen- 


tral. (Y. W.) 


New Directors 
MAINE — Damariscotta Association (Y. 


W.), Mrs. Ira M. Engley, Glendon. York 
Association, Mrs. L. A. Stevens, Wells 
Depot. 


MASSACHUSETTS—Framingham Association, 
Mrs. May S. Evans, Holliston. Boston East 
Association (Y. W.), Mrs. A. E. Murphy, 
Stoneham. Boston West Association (Y. 
W.), Miss M. K. Chase, 1202 Common- 
wealth Ave., Boston. 

MINNESOTA — Twin City Association, Mrs. 
Frank Abernethy, 2219 Dupont Ave. N., 
Minneapolis. 
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New York — Lake George Association (Y. 
W.), Mrs. Thomas Hunter, Warrensburg. 

SoutH Daxota—Northern Association, 
Mrs. Sam Blakeley, Gettysburg, vice Mrs. 
Harriet Briggs, resigned. 

WISCONSIN— Dodge Association, Mrs. 
Grace Taylor, 209 N. Division St., Beaver 
Dam. Winnebago Association, Mrs. J. M. 
Hill, 176 Sheboygan St., Fon du Lac. Madi- 
son Association, Mrs. J. C. Steen, 719 E. 
Gorham St., Madison. Eau Claire Associa- 
tion, Mrs. G. E. Carr, Barron, vice Mrs. 
Susie Taggart, resigned. 

+ 
New State Directors 

MICHIGAN — Miss Florence Grant, 36 Pe- 
terboro St., Detroit. 

Missourr— Mrs. H. B. Scammell, 4568 
Washington Ave., St. Louis. 

Ou10 — Miss Harriet C. Rychen, Wyoming. 

“fe 
Wants of Missionaries 
GERMANS 

Miss IDA H. WEELDREYER, 600 S. 6th St., 

La Crosse, Wis., — Sewing School supplies. 


INDIANS . 
Mrs. GEORGE TopPiInNc, (P. O.) Saddle 
Mountain, Okla., (express and freight) 


Mountain View, Okla, (C. R. I. & P. Ry.) ,— 
Quilt material, bright calico. 

Miss GERTRUDE MitTHoFrF, (P. O.) Saddle 
Mountain, Okla., (express and freight) 
Mountain View, Okla. (C. R. I. & P. Ry.) — 
Baby dresses. 

Miss MAuD Epwarps, Lodge Grass, Mont., 
—Reed and all colors of raffia. 

Miss BLANCHE SIM, Wyola, Mont.,—Fur- 
niture for bed-room, quilts. 

Miss ALICE E. STEER, Lodge Grass, Mont., 
—Quilt pieces not basted. 

Miss LILLIE R. Corwin, Reno, Nevada,— 
Furniture for new building, chairs, organ, 
stoves, blackboard, etc. 

Miss Mary A. Brown, Watonga, Okla.,— 


Picture rolls. 
MEXICANS 


Miss MARIE MEnposA, Ia de Mexico, No. 22 
San Luis Potosi, Mexico,—Old Sunday 
School picture rolls. 

SENORITA FRANCESCA SALAS, Calle de La 
Hospitalidad, No. 1r1-2, Aguas Calientes, 
Mexico,—Patchwork, needles No. 7, white 


thread No. 50. 
NEGROES 


Miss MATTIE WALKER, Baton Rouge Acad- 
emy, Baton Rouge, La.,—Sheets and pillow 
slips, shoes for grown people and children, 
calico and cretonne of bright colors. 
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Miss CarriE V. Dyer, Hartshorn Memorial 
College, Richmond, Va.,—Books for library: 
—Louise Alcott’s works, Life of Florence 
Nightingale, Ancient History, Physiology 
and Hygiene. 

Miss CARRIE A. Hunt, Mather School, 
Beaufort, S. C..—Copies of Bible and Web- 
ster’s Dictionary. 

Miss SARAH E. OWEN, Mather School, 
Beaufort, S. C..—Thread (all colors), ma- 
terial to be made up in sewing class, ma- 
terial to cover ironing boards. 

Miss REBECCA J. CARTER, 1808 Fulton St., 
Chicago, Ill.—A sewing machine. 

Mrs. Rosa B. FULLER, Howe Bible Insti- 
tute, Memphis, Tenn.,—Quilt calico. 

Miss R. A. WILLIAMS, James City, N. C..—- 
Basted garments. 

Mrs. Mary L. SAUNDERS, Western College, 
Macon, Mo.,—Material for sewing depart- 
ment and literature for Young Ladies’ read- 
ing room. 

Mrs. Cora E. Pettus, 404 Marion St., 
Clarksville, Tenn.,—Clothing, shoes, mater- 
ial for Sewing School. 

Mrs. DARTHULA GHEE, 719 S. 1st St., 
Clarksville, Tenn.,—Clothing, shoes, mater 
shoes for men and boys. 

Miss RoSABEL RIDER, Hartshorn Memorial 
College, Richmond, Va.,—Sunday School 
papers, apron gingham. 

Miss M. EvA RICHARDSON, 1703 Monroe St., 
Vicksburg, Miss.,—Clothing. 

Miss J. L. Fow Ler, Americus Institute, 
Americus, Ga.,—Bedding. 

Mrs. BELLE C. MEBANE, 814 London St., 
Portsmouth, Va.—Clothing, shoes, bed linen. 

Miss ESTELLA FREEMAN, 67 Metcalf St., 
New Bern, N. C.,—Patchwork, temperance 
literature and papers with short stories of 
moral teaching. 

Mrs. A. E. READ, Tidewater Institute, 
Cheriton, Va.—Gospel hymn books, sheets, 
pillow cases, clothing for boys and girls. 

Miss EsTHER THACKER, Thompson Insti- 
tute, Lumberton, N. C.—Sheets, pillow cases, 
unfinished garments, quilts, rugs. 

Mrs. S. A. MiAL, 435 N. Salisbury St., 
Raleigh, N. C.,—Shoes, clothing. 

Miss MARCELETTE T. WILLIAMS, Waters 
Normal Institute, Winton, N. C.,—Piano. 

Mrs. R. V. JoNEs, Waters Normal Insti- 
tute, Winton, N. C.—Sewing machines, 
sheets, pillow cases, school room supplies for 
primary room. 

SLAVIC RACES 

Miss NATHANA CLYDE, 2110 Quindaro 
Blvd., Kansas City, Kan.,—Clothing for 
women and children. 





Celebrating the New Republic 
JANUARY 7, 1912, AT SWATOW 


January 7 was a great day in China. 
Dr. Lerrigo tells about it in Canton. Mrs. 
iida S. Ashmore graphically describes it 
in Swatow: 

High up on a barren, rocky point, back 
of our compound, a new flag is flying. A 
stiff breeze floats it out in full view. It 
has five stripes—red at the top, then yel- 
low, blue, white and black. Today has 
been set apart by the new China Republic 
for rejoicing and thanks, and this is the 
new flag. ‘That is why we heard fire 
crackers before sunrise this morning. That 
is why we were told just after getting up 
that there was to be an early service at 
the chapel. We found in the chapel at 


eight o’clock a goodly company of queue- 


less men and bright, wide-awake women. 
The head Chinese teacher in the Ashmore 
Theological Seminary was explaining that 
the day had been set apart for all China 
to express its joy and gladness for the 
new Chinese Republic and Sun Yat Sen, 
its first president. With their rejoicing 
they would pray for the new leaders 
that they might be guided and establish a 
righteous government. Two of the breth- 
ren followed in prayer. The leader then 
read the 126th Psalm and Mr. Ashmore 
led in prayer. 
was sung the leader explained that at the 
close of the singing all could clap their 
hands, and then all would go over to the 
unfurling of the flag. While the people 
were scrambling up the rocky, uneven hill- 


Before the closing hymn 


side, fire crackers were set off around the 
flag staff. When they reached the place 
they sang a patriotic hymn to a Chinese 
tune. This did not satisfy the school 
girls who sing it to the tune “America,” 
so they repeated the hymn. ‘Then prayer 
was offered and they sang again. Hand 
clapping, a rah-rah and a Chautauqua sa- 
lute and more fire crackers finished the 
program on the hillside. I was down be- 
low on the road in full view of everything 
and when the handkerchiefs fluttered in 
the breeze mine, too, came out and joined 
with the glad, happy Chinese in this their 
epoch-making day. 

After the morning service they gath- 
ered around the baptistery and six girls 
and two men were baptized. At half 
past two they again met in the chapel for 
the Lord’s Supper. In the evening there 
Was a prayer-meeting. And all this hap- 
pened one bright, sunny Sunday in a land 
that has been called sleepy old China. 

There will be much prayer today, as- 
cending from the chapels all over this 
land, that God will guide and direct the 
leaders in what they are trying to do to 
make a better government for this great 
nation. It is really hard to believe what 
my eyes have seen and my ears have heard 
this day. The spell of slumbering China 
so possessed me from the time we reached 
this land, thirty-two years ago, that I find 
it difficult to realize that these hand-clap- 
ping, ’rah-rahing, Chautauqua-saluting 
Chinese are a part of that old sleeping 
empire. 
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What Thousands of Women Think 


A Maine Woman’s View 
JHEN M4usstons first publicly pro- 


posed union with the women’s 
magazines, the pithiest comment we saw 
was that of Mrs. J. K. Wilson, co-editor 
of Zion’s Advocate, in her Woman’s De- 
partment of that paper, one of the most 
readable of our exchanges. ‘The state- 
ment is so in place during the present 
consideration of the matter that we quote 
it here: 


CONCERNING THAT PROPOSAL 


Truly an inspiring ideal—that . which 
Dr. Grose so alluringly places before the 
readers of the February number of Mis- 
SIONS: 


“A Baptist Monthly Magazine which between 
its two covers should contain the record of all our 
missionary work and represent all the societies en- 
gaged in this work in the North. . . . A regular 
visitor in every Baptist home and on file in every 
Baptist church or Sunday school for young peo- 
ple’s society. . . . For the realization of the first 
half of the ideal—the combined and comprehensive 
magazine—it is only necessary that the Women’s 
Home and Foreign Societies should do what the 
three General Societies did in 1909: combine their 
separate publications in Misstons. What is neces- 
sary to make this ideal possible? Nothing but the 
vote of the three missionary boards to try the 
union—in other words, accept MIssIoNn’s proposal 
of marriage. And there need be no long engage- 
ment, so far as Missions is concerned; the day 
can be set without delay.” 


When I read this proposition so clev- 
erly put in the form of a marriage pro- 
posal, my romantic heart burned within 
me, and though never before aspiring to 
‘the position of a matchmaker, yet in this 
case I was perfectly willing to lend a 
“helping hand”; and if the union were ef- 
fected, to announce the glad “tidings” with 
great joy upon this page. 

“Such a relief!” I exclaimed to my ap- 
preciative self. “To have only one ap- 
peal in our churches for a missionary 
magazine! To find all our Baptist mis- 
sionary news in one periodical! ‘To have 


a magazine which could not fail to pre- 


sent a handsome and imposing appearance! 
And with such an editorial trio as Miss 
Schuyler, Mrs. Montgomery and Dr. 
Grose, what might not be expected of the 
make-up of this ideal publication.” 

But lo and behold! ‘Miss H. Hand” 
wishes to be regarded simply as a sister to 
Mr. Missions, and in her letter replying 
to the proposal by which she has been hon- 


ored, expresses doubt as to his ability to 
support a wife, and also as to his generos- 
ity in the matter of space in the consoli- 
dated magazine, strongly hinting of her 
aversion to running a department savor- 
ing of the ubiquitous ‘““Woman’s Page” in 
certain periodicals of the day. 

We can but admire Miss H. Hand’s 
financial forethought in her consideration 
of the offer made to her and her sister 
Tidings, for in this as in other proposed 
unions the settlement of the money ques- 
tion is of the utmost importance. Were 
it more studied beforehand, there would 
be fewer divorces. But in this case, Mis- 
SION’S proposal shows very plainly that 
not only has the financial side been duly 
weighed but also the matter of space al- 
lowance to be given in the consolidated 
magazine. ‘The expression “full depart- 
ments” for Women’s Home and Foreign 
missions surely does not suggest the short 
and scrappy “Women’s Page.” Concern- . 
ing the financial side, we quote Missions’ 
own words: 


Then, with the faithful women now busy in 
getting subscriptions for the two monthly publica- 
tions of the Women’s Societies, added to the force 
of faithful agents working for Missions, and with 
a single appeal backed up by a periodical of high- 
est class, offered for a sum shockingly small com- 
pared to its value, there would be a chance to 
secure such a circulation as no Baptist magazine 
has dared to hope for in the past. This is im- 
possible with the present divided canvassing and 
the separate publications. But with one magazine, 
it is not wild to predict such a subscription list as 
would ensure advertising patronage sufficient to 
make Missrons self-sustaining. 


Jesting aside, I for one, would very 
much like to see the consolidation of our 
three missionary periodicals. As a matter 
of economy, of efficiency, of attractive- 
ness and of interest, it is well worth try- 
ing at least; and if the “powers that be” 
so ordain, of course we shall do every- 
thing possible to make such a union a 


happy success. 
*f 


A Common Expression 
Our ladies are very much pleased and 
interested in Missions, and I have heard 
several say they only regretted that Help- 
ing Hand was not included, thus making 
our book on missionary work compact in 


one volume. Mrs. M. W. Harporttte. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
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A Shining Example of Comity 


We have never before received a letter 
just like the following, and believe it ought 
to be printed, as an illustration of a broth- 
erly Christian spirit that makes life worth 
living. We feel under a personal debt of 
gratitude to this good Methodist brother, 
whose act seems unique. He is a lay- 
man, not a minister, and writes from Man- 
nering, West Virginia, under date of Feb- 
ruary 22: 


“Through an accident a copy of January 
Missions, with an expiration notice, fell 
into my hands. While the writer is a 
Methodist, it occurred to him that so val- 
uable a Mission journal should have a 
hearing among the Baptist brethren at this 
place. With a very little effort I am de- 
lighted to send you this list at the ‘Club 
Manager’s’ rate of fifty cents: (Then fol- 
low ten names, headed by the Baptist pas- 
tor). 

“The last two are ministers of the Ne- 
gro Baptist Church. The first eight are 
members of the Crane Creek Baptist 
Church. Enclosed please find $5 covering 
the above list. Yours in His Name, 


J. M. Wysor.” 


Wasn't that a fine thing to do? 
the church with such laymen in it! 


+ 


Happy 


Conference on Conditions in China 


A most important conference was held 
in New York on the last day of Febru- 
ary to consider the situation in China and 
to take steps to provide adequately for the 
new opportunities which the revolution is 


bringing to missionary activity. Secre- 
taries of most of the mission boards having 
work in China were present, as well as 
members of the boards and missionaries 


from China. Our Foreign Mission Society. 
was well represented. The various phases 
of the situation were discussed, with the 
changes and new demands which the 
future is sure to bring. Many character- 
ized the impending missionary opportunity 
in China as the greatest which the Chris- 
tian Church has ever had, and stress was 
laid upon the importance of the closest 
possible cooperation and unity of effort. 
The spiritual needs were not overlooked, 
but. were emphasized as preeminent. The 
conference adopted a message to be sent to 
the home churches, the churches in China 
and the missionaries, leaving definite plans 
to be worked out by the several mission 
boards along the lines suggested in the dis- 


cussion. 
+ 


The B. Y. P. U. Convention 


The executive committee of the Board 
of Managers of the Baptist Young Peo- 
ple’s Union of America has accepted the 
invitation of the Baptists of Toledo, Ohio, 
to hold the Nineteenth International Con- 
vention with them. ‘Two invitations were 
before the committee, but it was decided 
that Toledo offered the more favorable 
conditions for a convention of wide help- 
fulness. ‘The dates are July 4-7, 1912. 
The Commerce Club of the city has of- 
fered the use of Memorial Hall, where 
the meetings are likely to be held. 

A program committee, of which Mr. B. 
B. Grenell of Chicago is chairman, is at 
work. It is expected that the enthusiasm 
of the Philadelphia meetings of the Bap- 
tist World Alliance will find expresssion 
among the young people as they declare 
they have a part of the task of Baptists 
in the modern world. Later announce- 
ments of transportation rates, accommoda- 
tions and program will be made. 
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When One Thousand Dollars Does the 
Work of Two 


The Hangchow station requests me ta 
transmit to you with explanations the 
following resolution: “Voted: To re- 
quest the Board of Managers to place 
immediately at our disposal the $1,000 
approved by the Property and Reference 
Committees, for the filling of the pond, in 
order that we may provide work for 
needy members of our constituency.” 

Early in the fall, when the rain fell for 
weeks in incessant torrents, it was evident 
that we must come face to face with one 
of the worst famines that this part of 
China had ever seen. There was a feel- 
ing, too, that we must not make appeals 
for help in the home lands in view of the 
still greater distress awaiting the people 
of other sections. It was with a deep 


feeling of gratitude that we learned that 


the better classes of business men in the 
city had organized a relief corps and were 
preparing in advance to supply with rice 
those who, without help, must die as the 
cold weather came on. The dreaded time 
is now upon us, and the conditions will 
become more acute as the cold weather 
comes on. Money pledged by the natives 
has not been collected, and instead of re- 
lief a condition of civil war prevails; 
business of all kinds is crippled and the 
poor are without employment. To des- 
cribe the misery occasioned by the double 
calamity of flood and war is an impossi- 
bility. Only those of us who are here 
and see can really understand. 


These are days when the honest laborer 
is reduced to extreme measures to provide 
himself and those dependent upon him 
with rice. Only a night ago there were 
rice riots in the lower section of the city. 
The papers reported the trouble,—that it 
was quickly suppressed, etc.,—but my per- 
sonal teacher told me of how the soldiers 
fired on the poor wretches who would 
not retreat but continued their looting. 


When again threatened by the soldiers 
they replied, “We must die anyway, and it 
is no matter if you shoot.” Our Chris- 
tians cannot loot but they must eat; the 
larger number of inquirers cannot turn 
robbers, but they too must be fed. ‘Their 
chance of getting work is poorest of all 
from the very fact that they are Chris- 
tians. 

I think I need not say more to make 
clear to you the problem that we are fac- 
ing, and not we alone but all the missions 
in the city. The English Mission already 
has plans under way for meeting the situ- 
ation. At a meeting of native and foreign 
workers from the Baptist and Presbyte- 
rian Missions the matter was discussed 
at length. Several plans were suggested, 
but in every case the capital required was’ 
too much and the work was such as only 
the trained could perform. It was appar- 
ent to all that we were dealing with a 
problem as difficult as it was urgent. We 
were unanimous in the belief that no 
money should be given except in return 
for service rendered. When the matter 
of our pond was brought up there was a 
feeling of guilt on my part for not having 
seen the opportunity a month ago and 
made provisions in advance. 

The request which we ought to have 
made earlier, we now make in the action 
stated above. We believe it will appeal 
to you. It would strengthen our position 
among the Chinese tremendously. They 
realize that their suffering is brought on 
in part by the struggle for political liberty 
—a cause which is dear to the hearts of 
all; and anything that we can do to help 
them at this time will be doubly appreci- 
ated by them. Finally, the thousand dol- 
lars which we ask for if given at this time 
is a thousand dollars spent for necessary 
advance in missionary equipment and an 
additional thousand given to relief work, 
or a total of just twice what it would be 
if given at a later date. At no other time 
can the Hangchow station make so strong 
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an appeal to a giving public. You will: 


notice that we do not ask for advance on 
the church building for the reason that 
only the carpenter and the mason can per- 
form the tasks thus provided. On the 
other hand anyone can carry dirt, but only 
those who are in real need will apply for 
this kind of work, and this makes this op- 
portunity ideal—P. R. Moore, Hang- 
chow, East China. 


SOUTH CHINA CONFERENCE 


The conference of the South China 
Mission was held in spite of revolution- 
ary conditions, with three full days of 
sessions. Thirty-two out of thirty-five 
missionaries were present. Plans were ap- 
proved for linking work with the South- 
ern Baptist Convention mission to the 
south and west, and with immersionist 
churches of the China Inland Mission on 
the northwest. 


PROGRESS OR ATROPHY? 


Conditions in the school are continually 
changing for the better, and Mr. Moore 
is glad to take advantage of every factor 
to increase its Christian usefulness. Mr. 
Tsoh, our pastor, now preaches Sunday 
morning at 9 o'clock in the boys’ school 
and at 10.30 in the church. This only 
half satisfies the demand and is a serious 
addition to his heavy burdens. In intel- 
lectual acumen and spirituality he has no 
superior in our mission, but it is only by 
the utmost care that we are able to pre- 
serve his body from the ravages of tuber- 
culosis. The evangelistic opportunity is 
unlimited. But we are unable to touch it 
because we have no room. We must sim- 
ply call a halt till we can get better facil- 
ities. ‘The center of the whole situation 
in Hangchow today is this chapel build- 
ing. It means progress or atrophy.—P. 
R. BAKEMAN, Hanchow, East China. 


A STRIKING BAPTISMAL SERVICE 


Had the sun been shining I could liter- 
ally say that it took place under the very 
shadow of a pagoda. Where the preacher 
and the young man, who was to receive 
baptism, stood in the act which typified a 
new life there stood not long ago another 
pagoda. Now it is in ruins at the bot- 
tom of the river which crept upon it and 
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undermined it. Already it is threatening 
the destruction .of--the second pagoda. 
That which stands for the new life of the 
one faith is the death of the other. As 
the river deepens and broadens the pa- 
godas must either fall or move back. 

As we stood there in such an atmos- 
phere witnessing the testimony to the new 
life, our thoughts were carried to the river 
described in Ezekiel 47:1-12, and we saw 
the young Burman standing in the midst 
of a new river of life. . The stronghold of 
Buddhism in his life had fallen before the 
river of truth which comes from the 
throne of God, of which he had been par- 
taking in the Mission School. Just as the 
act testified to the current of divine life 
which had come to him, even so the sur- 
roundings made it a most impressive tes- 
timony of the process of the spread of 
Christ’s Kingdom in this land. The old 
order changeth and giveth place to new. 
And every place the river comes there is 
life—C. E. CHanry, Maubin, Burma. 


“ALL’S WELL” AT PALABALA 


I am pleased to state that our native 
helpers under the direction of Dr. Sims 
have done good work, and I found every- 
thing in fair order. The day schools, how- 
ever, are low in attendance, owing to the 
scarcity of food caused by severe drought 
during parts of the past and present years. 
But we are now having heavy rainfalls 
and trust our attendance will soon be as 
it ought. Dr. Sims, notwithstanding his — 
many duties, rendered excellent help in 
directing the work here while we were on 
furlough. As you are aware, our senior 
evangelist was accidentally shot during the 
annual hunt, but another helper stepped 
into the breach and carried on the work 
excellently —W. A. Hatt, Palabala, Af- 
rica. 

A BENGAL EXPERIMENT 

Each mission field has its special prob- 
lem. At Ujurda, in the Bengal field, live 
a people so dragged down by poverty and 
its consequent wretchedness and filth that 
they are dwarfed in body, mind and soul. 
Their lands along the banks of a river 
are rich and well suited to certain kinds 
of cultivation, if they only could be induced 
to work them. Several ineffectual attempts 
have been made to lift them out of their 
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misery by providing them with looms and 
teaching them weaving. But the more they 
have received the deeper they have sunk 
in their degradation and irresponsibility. 
It is now proposed to select ten or twelve 
of the more promising of the young boys, 
isolate them from all home influences for 
several years, and teach them the princi- 
ples of scientific farming. On their return 
home they can then take over their par- 
ental lands and by successfully cultivat- 
ing them become examples for others of 
their generation. 


A WARM WELCOME. 


In a few months we expect to have Dr. 
Antony Parsons in charge of the medical 
work at Banza Manteke, which will be a 
source of great satisfaction to the Bap- 
tist Missionary Society’s staff (England) 
and native community, as well as to their 
doctor, whose transfer to the Kimpesi 
staff has already been effected. Dr. and 
Mrs. Ostrom we hope to welcome about 
the same time. They will reside tempo- 
rarily at Sona Bata, being finally desig- 
nated to Ikoko. Drs. Ostrom and Par- 
sons are remaining several months in Eng- 
land for courses in tropical medicine. It 


is with peculiar pleasure and deep grati- 
tude that we welcome Drs. Parsons and 
Ostrom to our Congo medical corps. We 


are six, we would be seven. Sona Bata 
should have a physician at once. Who 
will hang out his shingle at Kilometer 
301?—CaTHARINE L. Masiz, M. D., 
Banza Manteke. te 


Up the Kwilu River 


We have just returned from a tour of 
investigation in the Kwango field which 
the Board of Managers and the Congo 
Conference instructed us to make in order 
to locate a suitable site for the permanent 
station in that district, also for a sister 
station if possible. The tour was longer 
than we expected, on account of illness 
and transportation difficulties, having con- 
sumed nearly four months,—four months 
of hunger, exposure and fatigue. 

We went up the Kwilu river about 200 
miles to Kikwite, where we learned that 
there was quite a population, but had not 
the time to go inland, as we purposed re- 
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turning on steamer to Leverville, from 
which place we intended going inland on 
either side of the river. Leverville is the 
center of a concession of land, rich with 
palm trees, that has been given to the 
Sunlight Soap Company of Liverpool. 
Here they intend to extract the oil from 
the nuts and send it to England. In this 
district and surrounding it there is a large 
population. On the east during four day’s 
journey more people were seen than in 
any other district of similar size visited in 
the Kwango field. On the west the popu- 
lation was equally large. Down the river 
the population increased and towns were 
larger. Some cases of sleeping sickness 
were seen, especially in the towns near the 
river. The people were friendly and kind. 
The large fields and the abundance of 
food afforded ample evidence of their in- 
dustry. Having found people on both 
sides of the river and the fact that the 
river is navigable throughout the entire 
region, we believe it to be a suitable field 
for the opening of work. 


The Lever plant is in the center of their 
concession, which is a circle 120 kilo- 
meters in diameter. Here were employed 
ten white men and 380 natives. The com- 
pany purpose developing the native in 
every way possible. ‘They are to build a 
school house at their plant and are pre- 
pared to place the school work in the 
nands of a mission society. This is a 
splendid and unique opportunity for evan- 
gelistic work. The men voluntarily come 
to work from all over the district and are 
well satisfied with the treatment received. 
The influence of the men and women as 
well as of their children taught in the 
school and mission must surely be far- 
reaching. The superintendent has offered 
us the opportunity of locating our station 
near the plant and of carrying on the edu- 
cational work and also offers to render 
every possible assistance in the building of 
our mission station. He assured us that 
there would be no difficulty in securing a 
deed or a perpeual lease for the land 
necessary for a station. This offer he is 
submitting to his company in England for 
confirmation.—A. L. Barn, Sona Bata, 
W. H. Lestuiz, M. D., Cuillo. 
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Loss By Fire at Jaro 


“Valentine house aggressor,” which 
translated means, “Valentine house loss 
by fire is entire,” is the reading of a cable- 
gram recently received at the Rooms. Mr. 
Valentine is the principal of Jaro Indus- 
trial School, one of the most active edu- 
cational institutions in the Philippines. Dis- 
trict superintendents of schools, secreta- 
1ies of various beneficial movements for 
the Filipinos, all interested in the prog- 
ress of the people agree that it is in many 
ways the best school in the Islands and the 
finest missionary idea in the land. 

The school is situated on Panay Island, 
two and a half miles from Iloilo and near 
Jaro. Its equipment comprises 65 acres 
of farming land, with two large buildings, 
one for dormitories and classrooms and 
the other for industrial work. The prin- 
cipal’s house, which has just burned, was 
also located on this farm, and was the first 
residence erected by the Society in the Is- 
lands. The school has an enrolment of 
349 boys, with a large staff of native 
teachers, directed by Principal W. O. Val- 
entine and his assistants, Miss Bertha 
Houger and Miss Grace Williams. 

The training given the boys is three- 
fold—academic, industrial and religious. 
In order to maintain a spirit of democ- 
racy, no charge is made for board or tui- 
-tion, but every boy is required to do a cer- 
tain amount of work daily, aside from the 
industrial training. The plan is to make 
the school self-supporting in time. Already 
the carpenter shop more than pays for it- 
self, and in a recent letter Mr. Valentine 
writes regarding the favorable attempts 
at farming: “We have been working out 
the farming proposition and have at last 
succeeded in raising crops of which we 
are not ashamed. People say that we 
have the best in this vicinity.” 

A new house must be provided for the 
prinicpal to replace the one destroyed, and 
that means that another considerable item 
will be added to the already-overworked 
budget. The statement makes its own 
appeal for enlarged giving. 


tf 
Missionary Recruits 


Ten new recruits for the foreign mis- 
sionary army have been enlisted in this 


country during the last three months by 
our Foreign Mission Society. ‘They are: 
Ward Elmer Bailey of Rochester, N. Y., 
graduate of Central University and at 
present in Rochester Theological Semi- 
nary; Edward H. Clayton of Lincroft, N. 
J., registrar and teacher at Peddie Insti- 
tute and graduate of Colgate College in 
1911; John A. Foote of Simpson, Kansas, 
graduate of Brown and now a student at 
Newton; Ernest C. Freimark, who studied 
at the University of Chicago and is now 
township superintendent of schools in Ot- 
tawa County, Ohio; Linn W. Hatters- 
ley of Norwood, Ohio, graduate of Deni- 
son, now at Rochester Seminary; Ralph 
W. Nauss, M.D., of Greenville, Ohio, a 
graduate of Ohio State University and the 
Medical School of Northwestern Univer- 
sity, who after several years of study of 
tropical diseases in the Canal Zone, Lon- 
don, Liverpool and Paris, has now been 
appointed to Africa, and sailed for Eng- 
land to study French in further prepara- 
tion for his work; Augustus I. Nasmith, 
of Marion, N. Y., who, after completing 
his course at Colgate and gaining experi- 
ence as a teacher, is pastor in Hyattsville, 
Maryland; Francis H. Rose, of Colby 
College, now a senior at Newton; Theo- 
dore V. Witter, of Colgate and Harvard, 
who completes his.course at Newton this 
year; and his father, Rev. W. E. Witter, 
}).D., District Secretary of the Society in 
New England, whose first experience as 
Liissionary was gained in Assam over 
twenty-five years ago, but who goes to take 
up the work for English-speaking peoples 
in Rangoon. Several other candidates have 
presented themselves, and it is to be hoped 
that this group of men, well-equipped for 
missionary service, are only the forerun- 
ners of increasing numbers of volunteers 
for this noble work. 
ey 


Foreign Missionary Record 
; ARRIVED 
Rev. G. A. Huntley, M.D., Mrs. Huntley and 
seven children, from Hanyang, Central China, 
at London, February 15, 1912. 
Mrs. William Pettigrew and two children from 
Ukhrul, Assam, at London, January 5, 1912. 
Miss Sarah R. Slater from Mandalay, Burma, at 
York, February 15, 1912. 
BORN 
To Rev. G. W. Lewis and Mrs. Lewis of Ung- 
kung, South China, a son, George Wolfe, Feb- 
ruary 10, 1912, at Ironton, Ohio. 
SAILED 
Rev. Robert Harper, M.D., from Boston for Keng- 
tung, Burma, February 27. 
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Churches will do well to send their Pastors 
to the Northern Baptist Convention 
and Society Anniversaries, in Des 
Moines, Iowa, May 22-29. 

E have not received program an- 
nouncements, but it is certain that 

the Convention will be most interesting and 
important. The Coliseum, which has 
been secured for the week, seats 9,000, 
with arrangements for subdivision as 
desired. This shows the faith of the 
Des Moines local committee. Every pro- 
vision will be made for the comfort of all 
who attend. There are numerous hotels 
and private houses will be opened to 
delegates at moderate expense. Next 
month, in the Anniversary number, we 
shall set forth Des Moines, where we 
have a Baptist college ranking high among 
the educational institutions of a state re- 
markable for its educational history. 


MOVING A CHURCH OVER A RIVER 


When it was found that the little Bap- 
tist church in Riga, North Dakota, must 
discontinue its services because the people 
had moved away from the community, 
Superintendent D. D. Proper remembered 
that there was a little church twenty miles 
away in the town of Sawyer, very much 
in need of a church edifice. Several years 
ago the Home Mission Society had helped 
the church in Riga build its meeting house, 
and permission was obtained from the So- 
ciety to allow the moving of the edifice in 
Riga across the country on to the lot se- 
cured in Sawyer. As soon as news came 
from New York that the building could 
be used, six men and six teams spent a 
whole week to bring the little church to 
the river at Sawyer. There an obstacle 
intervened in the shape of a bridge across 
the river, and it seemed as if their efforts 
would be baffled, but many hands made 
light work, and at last what seemed to be 
impossible was accomplished. The size 
of the building was 20 by 28 feet, and as 


this was too small for the congregation 
in Sawyer, an addition has been made to 
the length of the building. A good 
foundation has been placed and«the base- 
ment will be used for a Sunday-school 
room, and at one corner outside -agvesti- 
bule has been built, 8 by 10, to-be uséd as 
an entrance into the church and basement. 
The people are donating the work and 
striving enthusiastically for the prosperity 
of the church. . 


THE HOME BASE 
The work of the Baptist Church Exten- 


sion Society of Brooklyn and Queens 
presses forward under the able superin- 
tendence of Dr. Edwin P. Farnham. A 
forward movement is being pushed, and a: 
response from every church is hoped in 
the early realization of the plan. They 
look forward to providing ample re-in- 


forcements for dependent churches and to 
occupying new fields in the ever extend- 
ing parts of the Boroughs. 

In a recent appeal to the churches 
signed by Superintendent Farnham and 
by Dr. Laws, the President of the Society, 


we find these burning words: “Taking a 
wide and true view of Missions at home 
and abroad, is there any task at this hour 
so pressing as the nearest duty? Simple 
neglect of the home base for ten years 
will result in dirth, shrinkage, barrenness. 
The swiftest method of serving our Home 
and Foreign Societies would be for 
cur churches to establish in these two 
Boroughs during the next three years 
six strong, healthful, fruit - bearing 
churches.” 

To illustrate this point, it appears that 
in 1902 four churches, widely separated, 
and assisted by the Society, contributed 
toward beneficent objects $545.79. In 
1910, eight years later, these same 
churches gave for beneficence $2,728.31, a 
gain of $2,182.52 for work beyond their 
own bounds. 
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THE LATE TEOFILO BAROCIO AND HIS INTERESTING FAMILY 


A Notable Mexican Worker 


BY ELMA GRACE GOWEN 


Teofilo Barocio was born in the city of 
Montemorelos, Mexico, January 8th, 
1867, a member of one of the strongest 
and finest Mexican families that has ever 
been connected with the Northern Bap- 
tists. His oldest sister was the wife of 
Thomas Westrup, another sister the wife 
of Sr. Uriegas, while a third sister was 
educated in our Training School in Chi- 
cago, and is still at work in Mexico. One 
brother, Rev. Ernesto Barocio, is at work 
in Mexico, leaving one brother to dedicate 
his life to commerce. 

Sr. Barocio was employed in a store 
when at the age of eighteen, during the 
preaching of a sermon by one of the South- 
ern Baptists, he responded to: the call of 
the Holy Spirit and confessed Christ be- 

fore the world. Rev. A. J. Steelman, then 

superintendent of our Baptist. work in the 
Republic of Mexico, needed a helper, and 
Sr. Barocio was called to the City of 
Mexico. There he met and married Lucia 
Varios, daughter of Col. Varios of the 
Mexican Army. She has been a most 
faithful and devoted wife and mother, and 
of great help in his public work, espe- 
cially in the line of music. 

Bright, energetic, and studious, never 
allowing a moment to run to waste, with- 
out any opportunity of attending a theolog- 


ical seminary, he was so useful in the 
Master’s service that he was the pastor of 
the church in the City of Mexico nearly 
three years before he was ordained to the 
ministry. During Dr. Morehouse’s visit 
to Mexico in December, 1894, Sr. Barocio 
asked for ordination. The interesting and 
impressive service took place in his church, 
the same man preaching the ordination 
sermon who gave the message that called 
him out of a life of self to one of service. 

Sr. Barocio was sent to San Luis Potosi 
in 1891 as pastor of the church there. Af- 
ter the Spanish American war there was 
such a need of workers in Cuba that he 
was transferred to Santiago de Cuba, 
where he worked faithfully for a little 
more than five years. He was tireless, 
always exacting more from himself than 
from anyone else. . 

Through study, he became very profi- 
cient in English, and a fine translator of 
prose, and in these later years, of poetry, 
also, for the work of the Sunday. school; 
and he’ was the most comprehensive and 
interesting interpreter I ever listened to, 
and I have heard many in the last eight- 
een years. 

He leaves a most interesting family, the 
eldest son studying civil engineering, and 
assisting in the mission work in> Mexico, 
preaching in our Mission in Guadalupe, 
the Shrine of the Patrona of Mexico, as 
well as doing other work of similar kind. 
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The second son is studying medicine, and 
during the revolution last year went to the 
front. as head of one of the Mexican 
White Cross Brigades organied by the 
School of Medicine. 

Obliged to return to Mexico seven years 
ago last January in order to educate his 
children, Sr. Barocio has filled positions 
of imporance in the work of evangeliza- 
tion, and last December when the Chris- 
tian workers wished to present a Bible 
to President Madero, in the name of the 
American Bible Society, he was chosen 
one of the men to execute this pleasant 
and yet delicate mission. 

After a sickness of only two weeks’ du- 
ration, he was called on February Ist, to 
meet Him whom he had served so loyally 
and lovingly. The world is the poorer for 
the home-going of such a man; and the 
family of which he was the head and in- 
spiration face a future of which the eld- 
est son, in writing me, said: “Now is the 
time when all of us need the comforting 
hand of our Lord to guide us.” I find 
myself poor in words to write of one so 
useful and one whom I have known so 
long and worked with on the mission field 
in his own country and in Cuba. 


+ 


Frontier Pictures 
REV. R. R. HOPTON, CASPER, WYO. 


To those who are acquainted with con- 
ditions in the west, the following items 
will be quickly understood, but to those 
of the east they will perhaps seem out of 
reason; still they are from life as met by 
one of the workers on the firing line. A 
short time ago I was visiting with some 
of the people living near the mountains 
where I found things very interesting. In 
one home I was the first minister ever in- 
side the house. The home has been es- 
‘tablished for eight years, the mother as 
a girl was an active worker in the home 
church in Pennsylvania; she came west as 
a teacher married and has lived away 
from church privileges these years. After 
1 had returned thanks at the table, the lit- 
tle girl who had never heard a prayer, 
wanted to know, “what the man was 
reading from his plate.” 

Recently we were able to get a young 
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man into an evening service for the first 
time since he can remember; he is now 
twenty-five years old. 

The first Sabbath night of the new 
year was one full of interest to us, as on 
that night our first man was won for 
Christ in Wyoming. During the fall we 
had visited him on the ranch and rode the 
mountains with him in search of stock 
and game, but most of all searching for a 
way to the heart of the man for God, and 
now we are praising the Lord for the new 
life He has imparted. 

Recently I was called to a neighboring 
town to conduct the funeral service of a 
saloon-keeper who met death by too freely 
partaking of the deadly cup he was deal- 
ing out to his fellow men. On arriving 
in the town we found the home quaran- 
tined for scarlet fever. We could not en- 
ter the home to hold the service nor could 
we take the body to the public hall, so 
the body was carried into the yard and the 
service held there. It was zero weather, 
with the wind blowing at least forty miles , 
an hour. The snow was flying so thick 
that I had to shake it from my Bible 
several times in order to read a short 
Scripture lesson. After the service about 
twenty men took the body to the cemetery 
for burial. Many of the old timers said 
it was the worst day they had experienced 
in the country. Practically all of these 
men were without the Christ life, yet 
were very tender in their expressions of 
sympathy for the bereaved wife and 
mother who has the burden of caring for 
seven children resting upon her. 


t 
How Some People Talk 


I want to express my appreciation of 
Missions and to wish it a much wider 
circulation this year. I am sure every 
Baptist woman especially needs it and my 
husband enjoys it as much as J do. I 
hope to send you many more names. 

Mrs. T. S. RICHARDSON. 

Weiser, Ida. 


It is a pleasure to ask people to take 
Missions, as I know they will get their 
money’s worth and be pleased with it. 


Mrs. C. B. Hicerns. 


i 


Trenton, N. J. 
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SWEDISH SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORK IN 
MINNESOTA 


Rev. M. Berglund, Swedish missionary 
says: I did a big month’s work in spite 
of the unusual cold. To start with I went 
to Grasston, thirty miles away from home, 
but my meeting was frozen out, so I went 
home and had three board meetings to 
attend in the twin cities. ‘Then I went 
300 miles into the Northwest and spent a 
week at McIntosh and Lengby. At the 
former place they will now have a train- 
ing class and a cradle roll. Had institutes 
at Cambridge, Stanchfield and _Isanti 
South, and the last two named will have 
cradle rolls and training Classes. Cam- 
bridge started these at New Year. Into 


the Northwest I went again, this time to 
Fergus Falls, where I had three days of 
meetings, and fifty rose for prayers, while 


three confessed Christ. The apportion- 


ment was secured here. 


SETTING AN EXAMPLE 


The following incident connected with 
Rey. Arthur Tipton’s work in Monarch, 
Wyo., shows how an evangelist can win 
a hold on the community. Mr. Tipton 
writes, in a personal letter: “We came 
here absolute strangers with everybody 
looking askance at us. By paying our own 
board and bed they suffered us to stay. 
But this week we are living differently. 
In order to keep us another week the 
women of the camp are giving us our 
meals. And then the Lord can use strange 
things for his glory. Last Sunday morn- 
ing the tipple of the Coal company was 
discovered on fire. I was one of the first 
to respond and practically took charge of 
the hose cart. I stayed by the thing until 
the fire was out. Then I went to our 
room and got ready for Sunday school. 
Sunday night the president sent one of 
his office men down to ask me to call on 
him Monday. When I went into the of- 
fice he handed me a $5 bill, saying this 


was a personal gift for the splendid spirit 
I showed. He said that if there was a 
thing he could do for us just to mention 
it. I said, ‘You can help us by giving us 
our room rent at the company rooming 
house.’ He said, ‘You just go down and 
tell Mrs. Jones that you are to pay no 
room rent.’ ‘This incident with the fire 
has given us a standing that nothing else 
can do.” 


A FOUR TONGUED MISSIONARY 


With the first of the year a new mis- 
sion among the Slavs has been opened. 
As yet it is a little uncertain in its habi- 
tation. Brother George Banich, formerly 
colporter in Philadelphia to the Poles and 
Russians, has come to be our Missionary 
Colporter. He is really a Croation, while 
his wife is a Slovak, whose language he 
also speaks. He thus speaks four of the 
principal languages of the Slavs. His 
field will be Monessen, Charleroi, Don- 
ora, Monongahela, and the territory be- 
tween. ‘There is a population of 50,000 
in this territory, of whom perhaps 10,000 
are Slavs. 


A PASTOR’S EXTRA WORK 


How a hard working pastor and a Pub- 
lication Society horse built up two of the 
best Sunday-schools in Michigan is here 
described. Last fall when we were look- 
ing for a good place to put our team of 
horses for the winter—for we cannot use 
our Colportage wagon during the winter in 
Michigan—Rev. F. L. Currey, pastor of 
Baptist Church at Ithica, asked if he might 
have the use of one of the horses for the 
care. We were very glad to say yes, for 
we knew the horse would have the best of 
care, so we gave “Flora” to him for the 
winter. ‘This pastor and “Flora” started 
out to make a record in Sunday-school 
work. When they began their labors 
there was a small school at Ithica of less 
than 100, and after seven months of hard 
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work the school numbers 355, with a 
home department of over 400—the largest 
home department of any Baptist Sunday 
school in Michigan. 

Pastor Currey was not content to work 
for Ithica alone, so he and “Flora” went to 
Emerson. Here was a little Baptist church 
ready to close up, but he drove around 
and organized a home department. Then 
our colporter, Rev. E. J. Cross, came that 
way, and helped the good work along. 
Now their building is not large enough to 
hold all the pepole that come. 

When Mr. Currey first went to Emer- 
son he found the young men in that vicin- 
ity playing baseball every Sunday. ‘They 
had a fine baseball diamond on the end of 
one of the farms, owned by a well-to-do- 
farmer. He did not preach against Sun- 
day baseball, but went to work to get that 
farmer into the men’s class, and was suc- 
cessful. When the man became a member 


of the men’s class he began to take an in- 
terest in the Sunday school, and the first 
thing he did was to tell the young men 
that they could have his field for a base- 
ball game any week day, but that Sunday 
ball-playing must be stopped. 


Now at 
Emerson instead of Sunday baseball and 
no Sunday school we have a crowded Sun- 
day school and no Sunday baseball. 


+ 


New Mexico 
BY D. P. WARD 

The frontier of the United States is not 
on the Pacific Coast but in the Rocky 
Mountain region. New Mexico and Ari- 
zona were the last States to come into the 
Union. The writer has had two or three 
specially interesting country trips in New 
Mexico. 

After holding two sessions in Sunday- 
school Institute work with the church at 
_ Raton, I went to Mills in the northeastern 
part of the state. Our colporter, Rev. J. 
W. Taylor, one of the best men in the 
employ of the Publication Society in New 
Mexico, organized a Baptist church last 
June in a school house five miles out in 
the country from Mills. This church has 
had no regular pastor, but has a very live 
Sunday school with G. W. Huelet as su- 
perintendent. The writer spent two days 
with this church and has not seen a finer 


lot of boys and girls and young people in 
many days. Large audiences gathered on 
Saturday night and all day Sunday. On 
Monday I spoke to the public school and 
the teacher gave me a cordial invitation 
to come again and speak to the boys and 
girls. Some of our best men and women 
of the future are coming from country 
Sunday schools like this one. 

In November I spent six days visiting 
Hanover, Santa Rita, Hurley, and Silver 
City. These are mining towns and very 
needy fields. R. S. Withrow is the mis- 
sionary pastor at Santa Rita, Hanover, 
and Hurley. One day I walked seven 
miles and gave four addresses. The next 
day I walked ten miles and gave two ad- 
dresses. 

Santa Rita is a great copper mining 
plant of the Chino Copper Company. At 
Hurley I met our wide awake colporter, 
Rev. W. J. Gordon. At this place the 
Copper Company have a great Concen- 
trating plant getting the ore ready for the 
Smelter. Hundreds of men are employed" 
at these works; and while the company 
permits but one saloon at Santa Rita and 
one at Hurley, yet these two saloons by 
each paying $250 or $300 per month li- 
cense are permitted to carry on their men- 
destroying business and get a good share 
of their hard earned money. The only 
comfortable places for the men to spend 
their evenings were either in bed or at the 
saloon. I occupied a room at the Bunk 
House and talked with the men till nearly 
midnight and tried to show them how to 
live clean, strong lives in the midst of great 
temptations. After promising to return 
as soon as possible, I went to Silver City 
where I had the pleasure of meeting the 
pastor of the Baptist church and his peo- 
ple in prayer meeting. Rev. Joseph Lund, 
the pastor, is doing an excellent work here 
and is a student at the State Normal 
School located in this place. On Thurs- 
day I had the pleasure of speaking at the 
Normal School to a hundred students. 
They were very responsive. 

I have traveled over 6,000 miles in New 
Mexico and given over fifty addresses on 
Sunday school work, visited over twenty 
churches and Sunday schools, organized 
four teacher training classes and intro- 
duced the graded lessons into four schools. 











American-Japanese Relations, by Kiyoshi 
K. Kawakami. Fleming H. Revell Co. 
pp. 370, with index. $2 net. 

A volume of unusual importance, giving 
an inside view of Japan’s policies and pur- 
poses, and dealing in an enlightening way 
with the American, Manchurian, Korean 
and immigration questions as they are 
seen in Japan. The chapter on American 
missionaries in Korea illustrates the writ- 
er’s purpose to be fair and give both sides. 
He praises highly the work of the mis- 
sionaries on the whole, despite the preju- 
dice created by some intemperate ones 
among them. ‘The book is too important 
for a mere notice, and we shall consider 
various parts of it later. But we can say 


here that it should be in the library of 
those who would be informed on a sub- 


ject of large importance. 


The Catholic Encyclopedia. In fifteen 
volumes. New York: Robert Appleton 
Co. Royal octavo, illustrated, about 
800 pages per volume. 

This is rightly named an international 
work of reference on the constitution, 
doctrine, discipline and history of the 
Catholic Church. It is not limited to the 
ecclesiastical sphere, however, but includes 
what Catholic artists, educators, poets, 
scientists and men of action have achieved. 
It goes further, and gives a carefully pre- 
pared account of all religious denomina- 
tions. Turning at once to the word “Bap- 
tist,’ to see what kind of treatment our 
denomination received in such a work, we 
found as correct a statement as we have 
ever seen in the same compass. Looking 
up many other subjects, the same spirit of 
fairness is manifest. The preface seems 
justified i in its claim that the object of the 
work “is to give the whole truth without 
prejudice, national, political or factional.” 
In the matter of Biblical criticism, for in- 
‘stance, not only are the church views set 


forth, but the results of higher criticism 
are given, with ample bibliography. There 
is undoubted need for a comprehensive 
and scholarly work of this kind, and from 
first inspection this Encyclopedia will com- 
pare favorably with any work of its class. 
We shall have occasion to refer to it many 
times. Twelve of the fifteen volumes 
have now been published. ‘The writers 
have used the best sources, and in treat- 
ing non-Catholic subjects have simply 
given facts without color or comment. 
The volumes contain a fund of interesting 
information. mt 


Missions in the Magazines 

Chinese topics are still in the fore- 
ground, and most of us hail with delight 
anything which will help us to under- 
stand better that nation so utterly differ- 
ent from us in life, religion and ideals. 
Since the character of the man depends 
much on his training as a child, it is well 
to read “The Training of Chinese Chil- 
dren,” by Harriet Monroe in the March 
number of the Century. It traces the 
circumstances attendant upon the devel- 
opment of the child from its birth to ma- 
turity: how the mother humiliates herself 
and slaves to satisfy the child’s slightest 
wants, with the result that the child be- 
comes arrogant, selfish and domineering: 
how the father insists on obedience and 
teaches the child to worship and reverence 
his ancestors, thus implanting in him the 
well-known Chinese traits of filial devo- 
tion and veneration of ancestors. West- 
ern education and culture are now play- 
ing a large part in the training of the 
Chinese child and _ revolutionizing the 
centuries-old methods. Up to 1905 the 
Chinese boy’s education consisted in the 
study of the ancient classics and religion; 
the imperial edict issued in 1905 decreed 
that modern sciences, mathematics, Eng- 
lish or some other language, calisthenics 





MISSIONS 


and military drill should be added to the 
curriculum. According to the old system 
girls were only taught household work 
and needlework; now many girls of the 
upper classes are educated in American 
schools and colleges. 


In the Contemporary Review for Feb- 
ruary, there is a splendid discussion of the 
King’s proclamation at the Durbar, en- 
titled, “King George and India,” by Sir 
William Wedderburn. Western educa- 
tion, he says, has created an_ intelligent 
native class who should be given a share 
in the government of India. The forma- 
tion of the Indian National Congress in 
1885 was a step in the right direction. It 
was composed of native men who appre- 
ciated the British government and wished 
to aid in promoting the welfare 
of India especially in improving the eco- 
nomic condition of the masses. But Lord 
Curzon alienated them by his policy of 
imperial domination and the partition of 
Bengal was another grievance. The 
proclamation of its reunion during the 
Durbar was a brilliant stroke of diplo- 
macy. Now Bengal will be free to work 
out its own salvation along with the other 
great provinces. ‘The provision for ex- 
perienced Indian advisers in the Councils 
both of the Viceroy and the Secretary of 
State will go far towards winning the 
good will of the people for the govern- 
ment. 


In an article entitled “Our Immigrants 
and the Future,” in February World’s 
W ork, E. Dana Durand, Director of the 
Census, sets forth some very telling sta- 
tistics. ‘The net addition from immigra- 
tion, he argues, is no larger than in other 
decades because of the large numbers 
who return to their native lands. In 
fact the percentage of foreign-born whites 
is exactly as large (14.5) as it was in 
1890. The really important thing, how- 
ever, is the change in character of the 
immigrants now coming. Prior to 1890 
the greater proportion came from north- 
western Europe and Canada, while now 
more than two-thirds come from southern 
and eastern Europe. 
immigration from the north was one of 
families; now it is chiefly one of men who 
leave their families in their native lands. 


Again, the earlier 
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And the desirability or undesirability of 
any class of immigrants depends on the 
degree to which their children and grand- 
children become assimilated. Another 
great problem lies in the fact that about 
72 per cent. of the immigrants stay: in the 
cities, thus increasing economic, social and 
political difficulties. The article is well- 
written, stating facts in a clear, concise 
manner and backing them up with figures. 
Unfortunately, however, Mr. Durand 
does not suggest any remedies for the ills 
he sets forth. 

“Letters from a Chinese Empress and 
a Chinese Eunuch to the Pope in the Year 
1650,” in the January issue of the Con- 
temporary Review, will be valuable to 
the student of history. Other readers 
will likewise find it worth careful atten- 
tion. 

“How King George Could Win the 
Hearts of the Hindoos” in the Nineteenth 
Century for January presents the other 
side of the British administration and its 
policy. It is written by Swami Baba 


Bharati, who says he is a Brahman and 
Sanyasin, and has lived a life of ascetic 
orthodoxy. The Hindus realize that they 


are not yet fit to govern themselves and 
need British rule, but their chief moral 
grievance is the system of education at 
present prevalent in India. It is no more 
suited to Hindus than Hindu ideals of 
life are acceptable to Europeans and 
Americans. ‘This new English system of 
education is so nauseatingly materialistic, 
all-intellectual and soul-killing that the 
Hindu mind, being essentially spiritual, 
has failed to assimilate it. The result is 
the unhinging of mind, brain and heart- 
soul.” It is a most scathing criticism of 
Western civilization and its attendant 
vices. “The best policy for the present 
government is to help the denationalized 
section of the Hindu péople to get back 
the old consciousness, lost character and 
self-respect.” He closes with a plea to 
King George to prohibit the slaughter of 
cows, for the cow is to the Hindu “the 
incarnation of the Divine Motherhood, the 
Motherhood of God.” He promises in re- 
turn a willingness on the part of the peo- 
ple to pay a high poll-tax to cover the 
cost of such prohibition and the undying 
gratitude of the Hindus. 
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American Baptist Foreign Mission Society 
Financial Statement for eleven months ending February 29, 1912 








Balance 

Source of Income Budget for Receipts for Required by 
Churches, Young People’s Societies and Sunday 1911-1912 leven months Mar. 31, 1912 
Schools (apportioned to Churches) .......... $532,384.92 $198,693.31 $333,691.61 
Taidppsanls: KEBLE) 0k cin cok ss ae vances sewcees 230,000.00 61,601.91 168,398.09 
eect ccc ceeecesccecssceseessescseece noes 80,495.00 51,015.38 29,479.62 

Income of Funds, Annuity Bonds, Specific Gifts, 
eee ONOH) cba ae sive ei os de omens 100,837.00 80,848.46 19,988.54 

Total Budget as approved by Northern Baptist 
pA oe WRN SIC RH NISaie PE Uh ierte tS s $943,716.92 $392,159.06 $551,557.86 


Comparison of Receipts with Those of Last Year 
First eleven months of Financial Year 




















Source of Income 1911 


Churches, Young People’s Societies and Sunday 


BAIR ac ne cals aa calc is sto eR Sas Sete ney $188,818.06 $198.693.31 $ 9,875.25 
CE ER ae Pact tg Ser eee te ee CN Oe WENO Sarde 48,385.49 61,601.91 13,216.42 
MiNSCIOROR ain icie's 19 61:60 91g o's ore vine id's oie e0'5 949) 810191 056 48,671.28 51,015.38 2,344.10 
Income of Funds, Annuity Bonds, Specific Gifts, r 

94,098.61 RO 84646 © oases ss 


| POST Ore TEP re Pr ek ee ar ee 





1912 








Increase 


Deficit March 31, 1911 61,453.45 


$613,011.31 





Decrease 


13,250.15 











oY ete eer ae ere NP AP eNe GALI a ore ens, $379,973.44 


$392,159.06 











$25,435.77 





$13,250.15 








American Baptist Home Mission Society 








Financial Statement for eleven months ending February 29, 1912 Melenns 
Budget for Receipts for Required by 
Source of Income 1911-1912 eleven months Mar. 31, 1912 
Churches, Young People’s Societies and Sunday 
Schools (apportioned to Churches) ........-- $353,792.36 $127,613.86 $226,178.50 
Individuals (estimated) ........seeeeeeeeeccence 150,000.00 11,669.70 138,330.30 
TREGRCIER 5s 0 e633 210'0o10's 6 2sro 86 Sie int wie nye'e e «fu ree 60,000.00 60,000.00 a eacaiearee 
Income of Funds, Annuity Bonds, Specific Gifts, 
wie, CeatMAtEd) s.. 0.10.5 occa cele cwe cs cess = 115,292.00 97,969.92 17,322.08 
Total Budget as approved by Northern Baptist 
CRW PRIROEE! Kus bX ccc Aa ioe a eet eee veh alee $679,084.36 $297,253.48 $381,830.88 


Comparison of Receipts with Those of Last Year 
First eleven months of Financial Year 





Source of Income 1910-11 1911-12 Increase 
Churches, Young People’s Societies and Sunday 
Ree Birnah Gs oot. oS x1sco's wa fass $e aks ie we a'e e wislolgeets mies $123,243.60 $127,613.86 $ 4,370,26 
NC AMMEIE 5 se o.e arc oss eR oat 6 Wales seis Siaiein niensreie.s 11,998.24 PEGG OHUO. - Saccacc ales 
DPAGIES sass 65/5 o'0'0.5 010 «n/n win lo% sininialo's $s c1esla/0i0 0x6 1... 34,658.53 60,000.00 25,341.47 
Income of Funds, Annuity Bonds, Specific Gifts, 
ee ae renee Pree nieoae 123,772.14 OF,98092 = os 605 
Na ina sg tos cha tara wb arena tore ar GRA AN Ae whe wiels Ole sve eie $293,672.51 $297,253.48 $29,711.73 





Decrease 


25,802.22 
$26,130.76 





American Baptist Publication Society 


Financial Statement for eleven months ending February 29, 1912 


Balance 





Budget for Receipts for Requir 
Source of Income 1911-1912 sieved mouths Mar. 31, 1912 
Churches, Young People’s Societies and Sunday 
Schools (apportioned to Churches) ........-. $111,304.25 $ 62,760.92 $ 48,543.33 
Individuals (estimated) ......-.eeeeeeeeeeeeeere 21,800.00 11,652.61 10,147.39 
CMMEMEE  Socecginedexeuene exe see seeeees cosees palate! nT fete ere sietstei GOP eDs S « /:s e Ooleartimeie 
Income of Funds, Annuity Bonds, Specific Gifts, 
etc. (estimated) .....cceecesceecseccecees os 51,273.88 33,494.79 11,101.44 
Total Budget as approved by Northern Baptist 
NSipeaee ENS EA °c cis 'o's 0 6 soe een 3/8018 10'S 0's ssi wrv"'e: 07 1059'S $184,378.13 $114,585.97 $69,792.16 
Comparison of Receipts with Those of Last Year E 
First eleven months of Financial Year 
Source of Income 1911 1912 Increase Decrease 
Churches, Young People’s Societies and Sunday 
RRR 4x oissc 0c cies weckte sOib ss aisiaiaie Cais dos Sieteiale wie $63,978.42 $ 62,760.92 §$....... $1,212.50 
Pe SE Ee ee eer es esi srr gee eee 11,763.90 if Lr? SY eae eee 111.29 
LQgaCieS ...ccccccescscecesccscsscsscssesees paseiece ae ele ie tatevsie lrg) ieib eins Nenaya iL Prot nlsvargiey alah. Cie ose) ateeetee 
Income of Funds, Annuity Bonds, Specific Gifts, : 
39,996.75 40,172.44 DOOD 6 c:debltars 




















MPV GANR fo oss gis ue Gap Ws Wie ae a eiy oe cele ee Wve hie», 0'ssi0' $115,734.07 


$114,585.97 





$175.69 


$1,323.79 


























